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JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING. 


Small Pieces ut same Rute as full Rolls — 1 et. 
per Square Foot. 


_ 


Two or more pieces, 5 per cent off; ten or more, 10 
per cent discount. , 

You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 
than No. 19, and some with smaller mesh than two- 
inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 
prices than two-inch No. 19; but as it is a job lot we 
put it all in at the same price. 


umn by the width in the first column, you can ascer- 
tain the length of each piece. These figures give the 
number of square feet in cach piece. 


Inches wide. 
No. of Wire. 


Inch mesh. 


10, 

9 91, 85, 50, 41, 25, 25, 10 
70. 15. 13.1%, 144 mesh 
120, 120. 

9 28, 30, 14-inch mesh. 50 

9 200, 170, 140. 130. 120, 100, 100, 88, 82, 64, 56 32. 
226. 224, 58, 58, 56. 

941,32, No. 18 wire, 90. 40. 

917. 

9 250, 237, 167, 125. 125 122. 45,40, No 18 150. 

9 240, 204, 195. 126, 75, 60,60 33 14 in., No. .0w 

18 203, No. 18.1% inesh, 189. 

19 450. No. 18 wire. 34 

19 595, 490. 445. 335. 330, 325, 285, 

160 140 130 80. 

2 J18 410, 335, No, 17 wire. 195 
, 19 438, 312. No. 18 wire, 228 

19 750. 720. 

192, 168, 168, 162, 162, 156, 156, 156, 126, 120, 66, 48. 


No. 8 wire, 24. 


we 
m woww 


ire, $48, 312 





We know of nothing nicer or better for a trellis for creeping 
vines than the above netting. The 12 to 2% inch is just the 
thing to train up green peas, fastening the netting to stakes 
by means of staples. If the stakes are set in substantially, 
one cach 12 or 15 feet will answer. When the peas are stripped 
off the stakes, netting and all can be rolled up and laid away 
until another season, A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OV. 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolls direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size us to furnish any thing you want. Price 
1% cts. per sq. foot, for full pieces. If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

‘When you order a piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 

8 | ae 67 sq. ft. each: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40, 27, 

of 100 sq. ft. each; 3 of 102 sq. ft 
2, §2. 48, 44. 43, and 28 sq. ft. 


of 26, 14, and 5 sq. ft. 
16) 8 rolls of 133 sq. ft.; and leach of 132, 130, 128, 128, and 105 sq. 


; Sof 98, and leach 


| 

18 | Grolls of 147 sq. ft., and leach of 153,150, 148, 145, 145, 130, 69, 
| 45.37, and 24 s4. ft. 

22| Lroll each of 55,45, 46, and 16 sq. ft. 

24 | 22 rolls of 200 sq. ft. each, and 1 cach of 280, 92, 66, 66, 52,50, 44, 
| 36, 36, 32, 32, 30, 30, 20, 8, 6, and 6 sq. ft. 

26 | 99 rolls of 216 sq. ft. cach, and 1 each of 215, 210, and 204 sq. 

f 


t. 
28 | 49 rolls of 233; 6 of 224; 1 of 257, 240, 234, 219, and 214 sq. ft. 
32 | 1 roll of 266, and one of 275 sq. ft. 
34/17 rolls of 283 sq. ft. . 
36 | 8 rolls of 300 sq. ft. 
38 | 21 rolls of 316 sq. ft.,and 1 each of 633 and 300 sq. ft. - 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, QO. 


280, 210, 275, 220, 210, 180, 165, | 


690. 672, 636, 618, 558.510, 438. 420, 270, 252, 252, 222, | 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with busi- 
ness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00 ; with movable 
months and figuresfor 
dating, like No.3,$3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
nads, ink, box, ete. 
~cent by mail postpaid, 
Without ink and pads 
50 cts. less, 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you will save your- 
with you a “ world of 
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No. 2. 
self and all who do business 
trouble.” I know, you see. 
We have those suitable for druggists, grocery- 
| men, hardware dealers, dentists, ete. Send for cir- 
| cular. A. 1. Roovr, Medina, 0. 


THe AB G oF Ber CULTURE, 


32D THOUSAND NOW READY. 
AVERAGE SALE, 200 PER MONTH. 


> 


“« 


In ordering please state distinctly whether you want 
cloth or paper binding. 


Single copies, cloth bound, postpaid by mail, 
$1.25; same as above, only paper covers, $1.00. From 
the above prices there can be no deviation to any 
one; but each purchaser, after he has paid ‘full re- 
tail price for one book, may order the cloth-bound 
to any of his friends on payment of $1.00, or the 
paper cover at 75 cents each. This discount we give 
to pay you for showing the book, explaining its 
worth, ete. If you order them by express or freight, 
you may take off 15 cts. from each cloth-bound book, 
or 12 cts. for each one in paper covers. Of course. 
it will not pay to do this unless you order a number 
at a time, or order them with other goods. To those 
who advertise A B C books in their price lists and 
circulars, a discount of 40 per cent from retail prices 
will be made, and this discount will be given to all 
booksellers and newsdealers. To any one who pur- 
chases 100 at one time, a still further discount will 
be made, to be given on application, and the 100 may 
be made up of part cloth and part paper, if desired. 
Purchasers are requcsted not to sell single books st 
less than the regular retail prices, although they 
may sell two or more at uny price they think proper 
or the A BC may be clubbed with any other 

| or periodical, at such prices us the agent 
| proper. ’ above 
| Cook’s Manual in cloth at the xame price a8 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, © 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The bee-keepers of Connecticut will meet in room 50 of the 
Statehouse. Hartford, Sept. 24, at 11 A.M., for the purpose of or 
| . ganizing a State society. All are invited. E. H. Cook. 


The fifth annual meeting and basket picnic of the Provres- 
sive Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held on Thursday, Sept. 
2, 1887, at Mountain Apiary, the residence of John R. Reed, 
near Chester X Roads, Geauga Co..O. All interested are cor- 
dially invited to attend. A full attendance of the members is 
|» desired. MIss DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 
The North-American Bee-Keepers’ Society and the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in joint convention at 
‘the Commercial Hotel. corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
Chicago, on Wednésday, Thursday, and Friday, Nov. 16, 17, and 
#18, 1887. Arrangements have been made with the hotel. for 
‘back room, one bed, uwo persons, $1.75 per day, each; front 
| room, $2.00 per day. each person. This date occurs during the 
- second week of the Fat-Stock Show, when excursion rates will 
| be very low. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The Board of Agriculture of Nebraska have set apart ample 
and suitable space for the display of bees and honey at the 
State Fair, and now it is to the interest of Nebraska bee-keep- 
ers to improve this opportunity and show the people that this 
isa honey country, and that we need not admit any shipping 
of honey into our State. Shall we not now awake and meet 
_ » with our products—the sweetest of the sweets—the pressure of 
eommerce, and thus prove ourselves up with the day! The su- 
perintendent of the Apiarian Department, Mr. E. W. Whitcomb, 
_» of Friend, Neb., would be glad to see you, and also a sample of 
vas id products, at the Stale Fair. A meeting of the State Bee- 

pers’ Association will also be held on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings during the fair,in the Botanical Lecture- 
room of the State University. This room is on the first floor 

_ of the Chemical Building, east of the main building, south en- 
| france. All are invited to attend these meetings. They will 
_ befree and interesting. H. N. PATTERSON, Sec. 
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EADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 3btfd 


»“FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enclosing. Section Honey are the best & 
3 t priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
4g Tape Handles. With Mica Fronts or without. In the Flat or set up. 
. or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
_ havejust put in special Machinery for their manufacture and are pre- 
| Pared tofillorders promptly. Price List Free. Samples 5c. 
| , 1402, GlassJars $5.26 per gross, including Corks & La- 
© bels. 11-2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free. 


_ A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymeuth, Mass. 


Cheap Farms, 
RIFFIN & 


> VIRGINIA . 
SHOW TO WINTER BEES. 


__ Eleven essays by eleven prominent bee-keepers, 
, sent by mail for 10 cents. Address 
*6tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


DANT?S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whote- 
og and retail. See advertisement in ~_— 
. Sbtfc 


Land Agency. 
Lists Free. 


JERVIS, Petersburg, 


i} 
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To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN cisewinere. “tt com SUPPLIES 





‘ elsewhere. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 











Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and _ must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. 
ceoee. this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 


ANTED.—To exchange High-Class Fowls, eight 
varieties, for good type-writer or foundation. 
Circulars free. 14tfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton. O. 


ANTED. — To exchange Alderbrook Poultry 
Farm. of 12 acres, buildings all new, for person- 
al property or offers. 
17-18d D. E. DARROW, West Eaton, N. Y. 
\ ANTED.—To sell, or exchange for apiarian sup- 
plies or good type-writer, one Model improved 
printing-press, No. 2, with 7 fonts of type, different 
kinds, and chase. Whole outfit cost $65. Corres- 


pondence solicited. Address 
17-18d J. A. WILSON, Hanover, Mich. 


ANTED.—To exchange Simplicity hives and all- 
wood brood-frames, made up or in the fiat, for 
extracted honey. C. P. Bign. 
17-18d St. Joe Station, Butler Co., Pa. 


ANTED. — Honey, beeswax, sections, bicycle. 

firearms, Gray’s anatomy, standard poets, and 

offers, for No. 1 scroll-saw (Barnes), 18. com. scroll 

and ce. saw, flute, bees, carp, tools, printing-press, 

power-saw, set cyclopedia, 2 vols. N. A. Review. 

J. C. MILLMAN, Elk Grove, Wis. 

ANTED.— To exchange bee-keepers’ supplies 

for alsike-clover,gseed, buckwheat, any kind, 
or a luwn-mower, uew. 1s8tfdb 
BRIGHT BROs., Mazeppa, Minn. 


Black and H 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this becsuse there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay, for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 





ybrid Queens For Sale, 





Forty untested Italian queens at 50 cts. each. 
17-18d M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


Pure Italians, mismated, 40 cts. Brown and hy- 
brid, lito 40 cts. Stamps taken. 
F.C. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


I have 7 black and 20 hybrid queens that I will 
mail at 20 and 25 cts. each, respectively. 
W.H. Laws, Lavaca, Sebastian Co., Ark. 
I have five hybrid queens of this seagon’s raising, 
which I will mail at 35 cents each. 
J.AH. JOHNSON, Middaugh, Northampton Co., Pa. 


I have a number of choice mismated Italian 
queens at.30 cents euch. OLIVER FOSTER, 
Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 
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HONEY Conuyiy. 


CITY MARKETS. 


New York.—Honey.—Stocks of old honey are en- 
tirely exhausted. Crops in California and the 
Northwest are almost a failure. In consequence of 
these facts we haveavery large demand in this 
market, and anticipate higher prices. For the pres- 
ent we quote: 

Fancy white, 1-]b. sections, paper boxes, 17@19 

- oe glassed or unglassed 

17@18 








= * 2-Ib <i glassed, 14@16 
Lower grades, 1@2c per lb. less. ; 
Buckwheat, 1-lb. sections, paper boxes, 11@12 

- si glassed or unglassed, 
10@11 
s 2-lb. = giassed, . - 9@10 
Extracted, white, 7@8; dark, 546. 
Aug. 30. F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 
122 Water St., New York. 


COLUMBUS.—Honey.—Honey-market is as yet very 
unsettled, and all those who are holding are afraid 
to name prices. We are daily in receipt of letters 
of inquiry for honey, but can't name prices, or fur- 
nish. The few we have heard from ask for prices, 
while only an occasional one names a price. Honey 
will bring readily, in one-lb. sections, |8@2vc. There 
is none in this market. 

Sept. 9. E. CLICKENGER & Co., 

Columbus, Ohio. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 12%@ 
1344; latter is for choice white clover in goud condi- 
tion. Strained, in bbls.,4@4% cts. Extra fancy, of 
bright color and in No. 1 packages, 4 cent advance 
on above. Extracted, in bbls., 44%@5% cts.; in cans, 
64%4@7 cts. 

Beeswar, 2% cts. for prime. 

Market very firm at above prices. Owing to the 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for a 
still further advance in prices. 

Sept. 10. D. G. Tutt & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Boston.—Honey.—Present indications point toa 
very short crop of honey. and present prices for 
new honey are from 20@22c for 1-lb. sections, and 
18@20c for 2 Ibs. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Sept. 10. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


NEw Yor«kK.—Honey.—The market is quite excit- 
ed. Fancy goods are selling at 14@20c. 
Sept. 10. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 
New York. 


DETROIT.—Honey.—Best] white comb honey in 
one-pound sections, 17@18. Not much offered. 

Beeswaz, M. H. Hunt, 

Sept. 10. Bell Branch, Mich. 


€xa1caGo.—Honey.—Honey market is steady at 18¢ 
per pound for choice 1-lb. sections of white-clover 
or basswood honey. Extracted honey, also, wanted 
at 7@8 cents for best grades. Not much honey here. 
market. Beeswax, 23@25c. R. A. BURNETT, 

Sept. 10. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


KANSAS CitTy.—Honey.—Demand is good, 1-lb. 
coinb, white, 16@I15; 2-lb. comb. white, 15@16. White- 
clover extracted, 9@10; Cul. 2-lb. sections, 15@17. 

Sept. 10. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Cor. 4th & Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market is very active; 
all lots of choice white 1-lbs. sell readily on arrival, 
ut 17@1s cents per Ib.; 1%@2 Ibs. 15@16. Sccond 
quality. 1-lb.,14@16; dark, 8@10. Extracted, white 
clover, 8 cents. Basswood, 6@7. 

Beeswax, 25. 

Sept. 9. 


A. C. KENDEL, 

115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—There is no stock of bon- 
ey in our market, and prices are firm. Business is 
good in all lines, and we look for a large trade the 
next three months. We think the honey-trade a 
failure this year, and other sweets will take its 
place. Beeswar.—There is not 1000 pounds in the 
city. Price, 21 cents. 


Sept. 9. 


HAMBLIN & BE4ARss, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





St. Louts.—Honey.—Our honey-market is in bet- 
ter shape. Most of the old stock is worked off 
Choice white-clover, comb, in 1-1b. sections, single 


layer, 13@14; white-clover. new extracted, in 10 to % 
Southern, in bbls.. choice, 4@5. 
. B. Westcorr & Co., 
108 & 110 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ib. cans, 7c. 
Sept. 1. 


Editor Bee Gleanings :—We have numerous inquir- 
ies from your subscribers concerning our honey 
market, ete. For the benefit of all, we would say 
ot our market that the demand so far this season 
bas been unprecedentedly good. and prices well 
sustained; and although it is a quite well-settled 
fact that the honey crop is short. we believe some 
will “get left’? by holding too high; and we think 
prices now are reasonably high We quote white 
hasswood and clover, 15@20c; mixed clover, ete., 12 
@15; buckwheat, 12@14. The ranges in above prices 
are on account of different-size combs, glassed, un- 
glassed, and various styles, etc. Extracted honey, 
white, in tin pails, kegs, etc., l0@1lce; mixed, 8@9; 
buckwheat, 7@8. H. R. Wriaut, 

328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

Wholesale commission dealer. Liberal advance 
made on consignments. 

Sept. 8. 


WANTED.—A few hundred pounds of choice comb 
honey, and several barrels of extracted. Send sam- 
ple if possible, and quote price. 

JAMES A. GREEN, Dayton, Ill. 


WANTED.—To purchase from one to five thousand 
pounds choice white-clover honey in one-pound 
sections. Crates to average about 2% lbs. each. 

I. T. Carson & Co., 
15-16d 325 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 





If you Wish to Obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey 
THIS SEASON, 


WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS, 


F.G. STROH MEYER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants, 


17-4db 122 Water St., New York, 


WE ARE READY TO RECEIVE 
SHIPMENTS OF NICE COMB HONEY 


In | and 2 Ib. Sections, 


For which we shall pay cash, or sell on commission, 
to suit shipper. Correspondence solicited. 


17-18d CHAS. F. MUTH & SON., Cincinnati, 0. 


NOTICE! 


TO DEALERS IN BEE-SUPPLIES. 


We are now ready to figure with you for your 
next seuson’s supplies. 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
Watertown, Wis. 


ADVERTISERS. 


My newspaper catalogue will be issued soon for 
1888. Circulation 5000. Rates per line, 10 cts.; one 
inch, $1.00. Write for particulars. 25 per cent dis- 
count for cash. Cc. M. COODSPEED, 


Thorn Hill, N. Y- 


THE VERY BEST. 


Select Italian queens to breed from, by — 
ail, only $1.00 each. Full colonies also for sale. 


Addre t once Ss. F. REED, 
16-174 ane N. Dorchester, N. H. 
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When such a course is pursued, no general uprising 
will occur. 


CROSS BEES AND FOUL BROOD. 


SOME VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND : 2 
DOOLITTLE Above I spoke of a bee thoroughly angry follow- 


{ ing a person about the apiary for days, intent on 
N page 624 of the present volume of GLEAN- | stinging. Now, in the rapid opening of hives nec- 
INGS, Mr. Vansyoe wents a recipe for stop- | essary in a large apiary, a bee or two from certain 
ping bees from stinging, and friend Root | hives will become angry: and if you continue to 
seems to take it for granted that Bro. V.’s | work right on, as we must, these will aggregate to 
bees have had access to stolen sweets, or,in | quite a number during the day, so that very likely 
other words, they “got to robbing.’’ This may | a person visiting the apiary would say, ** How cross 
have been the case, yet there is nothing in the | your bees are!” when in reality there would not be 
communication of Mr. V. to show that sudh was the more than ten or fifteen bees in the whole yard but 
case, except that his bees were cross. f am well | that were the most quiet kind; but these ten or 
aware that robbing will make bees cross, but I am ! fifteen bees, being ever on the alert. give a bad 
alsoaware that improper handling will make them | coloring to the whole. For years I was bothered 
equally so; and the bad effects from such handling | with cross bees greeting me every time I went into 
last much longer along the stinging line than it | the apiary; and being desirous to have it otkerwise 
does when produced by robbing. A bee, made | I finally fell to studying on the matter, the result of 
cross from bad handling, will follow a person | which was the making of a wooden paddle about a 
around the apiary in an angry tone for days and | foot longand five inches wide at the large end. 
even weeks, stinging whenever a chance is offered; This paddle I carried along with the tools I used 
while the crossness coming from robbing ceases | about the apiary; and if abee became so enraged 
With the end of such thieving. I have known bees | that it followed mea rod from its hive, keeping up 
made so cross by careless handling in taking off | its angry tone, | took up the paddle and killed it by 
honey, on a dark cloudy day in the middle of the | a vigorous blow from the same. Since adopting 
honey-harvest, when there was no disposition to | this plan, some five or six years ago, I,oor any of 
rob, that not a person could get out of the door of | my neighbors or friends, can pass all through and 
the house on the side next the bee-yard, for a week | about the apiary without fear of being greeted by 
after, without getting stung. When once awhole cross bees. Some may object to this killing of a 
aviary gets thus aroused I know of no way tocure few bees, but I find that a bee once thoroughly 
the trouble except to keep away from them fora angry seems to have no idea of honey-gathering 
week or two, till they get over what appears to | afterward, but hangs about the entrance of the 
them to be an unpardonable insult. No person hive ever after that, ready to dart out at any ob- 
should g0 through an experience like the above | ject which may come along. Try this plan, friends, 
without learning wisdom, and not handle bees | and see !f you do not agree with me. 
roughly or at all at such times. If absolutely nec- FOUL BROOD. 
essary to handle bees at such times, they should be I was very much surprised at the premises taken 
thoroughly subdued before opening the hive. | regarding curing foul brood by the starvation plan, 
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on page 635. I can see no need of the “ intermingling | 
of bees” as there spoken of; and when the Jones 
plan of starvation is fully carried out, no harm 
could come, even did the bees intermingle after 
they had passed through the starvation process. 
With the lute M. Quinby, I claim the starvation 
which Bro. Jones puts the bees through is not only | 
cruel but useless. That new swarms from foul: | 
broody colonies, hived in an empty hive, never have | 
the disease afterward, proves Quinby correct. | 
That such new swarms, hived on a new stand, do | 
not spread the disease along the intermingling line, | 
points to the conclusion that a driven colony left on | 
its own stand would: not. I should sooner think | 
that the colonies on either side of the driven colony | 


had caught the contagion by robbing, than that it | 





impossible to shake all the bees from the 


diseased hive into clean hives with frames 
of foundation. 


There will be perha 

hundred in the air: and over and i a 
have we noticed a large percentage of these 
bees flying into four or five different hives 
whose entrances were situated similarly to 
the parent stand. Perhaps you might gay, 
this could be avoided. Perhaps it might be: 
but we have never been spry enough to close 
the hive and get our tools and every thing 
away so that the old hive might look natu- 
ral before the bees in the air decided to make 
for home. You see, if we close the hive up 
immediately these flying bees would most 
surely enter the neighboring hives. More 
than this, I can not help thinking that 


came by the intermingling of bees. Robbing ona there is considerable intermingling when 
small scale is carried on in the apiary far more | the bees are quietly domiciled in their new 








than most people are aware; and if any apiarist 
will watch closely he will become convinced that 
there are few days, when honey is not coming in 
freely, but that a bee-load or two of honey get 
from one hive to another. That foul brood can be 
cured by the Quinby or Jones process, I know; for I 


cured my whole apiary in 1872 and ’73; and from | 
what I read on page 635 it must be a quicker, more | 


simple, and more effectual plan than the carbolic- 
acid plan there delineated. As arule, when bees 
do intermingle they don’t carry a load of honey out 
of their own hiveinto another, so that this could 


not be the cause of the spreading of foul brood, | 


except in very rare cases. If you accept any other 
theory of the spreading of foul brood than through 
the honey—such as, that the diseuse is in the tissues 
of the old bees, and in the ovaries of the queen, as 
put forth by Mr. Cheshire, you put an effectu- 
al barrier on the queen-traffic, and an untold catas- 
trophe on bee-keeping throughout the world. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1887. ; 


Yes, friend D., we did presuppose that 
Mr. V.’s_ bees had got to robbing, although 
there was nothing in his little note that con- 
veyed this intelligence in so many words. 
When a beginner reports that his bees are 
cross, and wants to know what to do, as a 
general rule we suppose that he has allowed 
them to get to robbing, and we advise him 
to immediately take measures to allay the 
trouble. We are well aware, that rough 
handling does make bees exceedingly cross, 
and this may have been the trouble with the 
bees of Mr. V. As it is, we are glad you 
have spoken of it. We will put it this way : 


Bees may be made cross by one or two 
ways: Namely, robbing and rough hand- 
ling. 


In regard to foul brood, you seem to be 
somewhat astonished at my statements, 
made in reference to the starvation plan. 
You say you see no need of the intermin- 
gling of bees when the Jones plan of starva- 
tion is fully carried out. If you will turn 
back to pages 630, Aug. 1, 1886, and 482, for 


1887, you will see that we do not and lave | 


not practiced Mr. Jones’s plan of curing foul 
brood, exactly as described in his book. We 
caused the bees, to consume all the honey in 
their sacks, in drawing out full sheets of 
foundation, after which we feed them. 
During all this time the bees are allowed 
their liberty, for we have found it is almost 


quarters. Let us give a little fact in point: 
| A year or so ago, you will remember, we 
| had two Carniolan swarms in our apiary. 
| At this time it was a most noticeable fact, 
| that stray Carniolans were in not a few of 
_ the neighboring hives, especially in those 
whose entrances were in the same direction. 
| We likewise found Italians among the Car- 
niolans ; therefore I can not but think from 
this and other facts which have come under 
my observation, that bees do intermingle to 
quite a large extent; and while I am ready 
to admit, that this quiet stealing, or “ rob- 
bing on a small scale,” as you term it, may 
be one of the ways by which the contagion 
may be spread, yet I think the intermin- 
gling does the greater part of the mischief. 

Speaking of the starvation plan, you say, 
it seems to be a quicker, more simple, and 
more effectual plan, than the carbolic-acid 
plan which I described on page 6385. If 
you turn back to this page you will see that 
I did not recommend the carbolic-acid treat- 
ment as being the best. I intended to give 
only my present knowledge of it. 1 am not 
sure, even now, that the treatment by acids 
is the best method of curing foul brood ; but 
the fact remains, that ever since we began 
using carbolic-acid we have checked the 
spread of the disease in new colonies, and 
so confined the disease to only those colo- 
nies under treatment. On the other hand, 
when we were using the modification of the 
Jones plan, the disease spread all over the 
apiary, where colonies had, but a week or 
two before, been perfectly healthy, never 
having had a trace of the disease. 

To your last sentence I must take a little 
exception. While it is possible that foul 
brood may be spread by means of the bees 
or queens, aside from the agency of honey, 
yet Ido not think that even then we need 
to be very greatly alarmed. Granting that 
it is possible for queens to give the disease to 
healthy colonies, I can hardly see that this 
fact should “put an effectual barrier on 
| the queen-traftic, and an untold catastrophe 
on bee-keeping throughout the world.” In 
“reference to this point I can do no better 
| than to refer you to page 291 of the A. B. J. 
| for 1885. Brother Newman there editorial- 
ly gives these pertinent remarks: 





Wouldn't it be as consistent to require the — 
sion of all business in the United States of Ame this 
because, forsooth, the cholera is expected here 
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summer (aye, it is reported to be already here in 
sme isolated cases), and the circulating medium— 
money. With which business is transacted, consist- 
ing of gold, silver, nickel, copper, and, worst of all, 
paper—is charged with spreading contagious dis- 
oy of the thousands of filthy “ greenbacks” 
now circulating over the country have been in the 

ssession of diseased persons, and, of course, when 
they pass into the hands and pockets of those in 
good health, they endanger the lives of all into 
whose bands they pass. Still we must live—we 
must do business—we must have and use money. 
In other words, we are compelled to take the risk 
daily,and yet but few, comparatively, ever catch 
the contagion. 

In addition to Krnest’s remarks. lest there 
besome misapprehension I will say that we 
have sent neither bees, queens, nor frames 
of brood from our own apiary since foul 
prood appeared. Neighbor H. has the im- 
orted queens, and does all the queen-rear- 
ing.—I want to add a little in regard to the 
addle for killing bees. I have for years 
fen in the habit of doing the same thing 
whenever I had reason to believe that four 
or five cross bees were making more trouble 
than their lives were worth; but I do not 
like a paddle so broad as the one friend 
Doolittle mentions. It catches air too 
much, and not only blows the bee away 
without hurting him, but the resistance of 
the air makes it hard to strike quickly. A 
strip of wood 18 inches long, + inch thick 
and 2 inches wide, suits me better, and I 
believe the bottom-bar of a Langstroth 
frame is still better, after you have had suf- 
ficient practice to strike the bee on the 
wing, and hit him the first clip. At our 
county fair, which is just over, we had a 
good deal of practice in this line. ‘The bees 
came around our honey-stand; but by 
knocking them down with such a stick, just 
as fast as they appeared, they soon stopped 
coming. At such places, however, you 
want to step on the bee and kill him at once 
after you have knocked him down, or he 
pf crawl up somebody’s clothing and 
make it unpleasant for the honey-man. 
Commence when the bee first makes his ap- 
pearance around the honey, and follow him 
up till you kill him, and you are master of 
the situation. The same is true in regard 
to the candy and lemonade stands. Let a 
hundred or a thousand bees, however, get 
to carrying off sweets, and there is a good 
chance for a lawsuit or something worse. 


—_—_« 
=_- = 


SWEETENING FRUITS WITH HONEY. 


- MRS. CHADDOCK GIVES HER EXPERIENCE. 





HAVE read Sophia A. Bradley’s letter from 

Australia, and in reply I would say that I have 
} tried honey for preserving many kinds of 

fruits. About fifteen years ago, when I had 

my first crop of honey, I could not sell it, so I 
used it for canning and preserving fruits. I put up 
peaches and blackberries, all sweetened with honey. 
I made raspberry and blackberry jams, and peach- 
butter. We liked the fruit almost as well as that 
sweetened with sugar; but honey is troublesome to 
use,; because it burns so easily. I cook all my 
fruit in milk-crocks; but in using honey to sweeten 
with I had to put the crocks in water in skillets, 
with nailsor pebbles underneath; and it took longer, 
4nd was more trouble, than the old way. Then it 





makes so much juice in every thing. This juice 
does not jellifor me as sugar and fruit-juices do, 
butis alwaysrunny. I like honey for medicine bet- 
ter than for fruits. We hada hired hand one year 
who had sore eyes, and nothing seemed to help him. 
I told him that I had read that honey was good for 
sore eyes. I dropped a drop in each of his eyes 
every morning, noon, and night, and they were well 
in a week. It hurts, though. Honey is good for 
deafness. A good many people go through life 
with dull hearing powers, on account of hardened 
wax inthe ear. I think honey loosens this wax. I 
know all that I have tried it on get better. One or 
two drops, dropped into the ear at one time, is suffi- 
cient. Won't Mrs. L. Harrison try this and report? 

I also believe that honey and nothing else will 
cure any common sore throat. ‘Take a teaspoonful 
every half-hour. , 

Mr. Root asks if such a bad state of affairs could 
happen ata camp meeting. You make me smile. 
Why, my dear friend, I saw just the same folks at 
that camp-meeting that | saw at the various Sun- 
day-school conventions that I have been attending 
allsummer. I saw the same faces at the Fourth-of- 
July celebration, and at the temperance convention 
last Sunday, only at the camp-meeting there were 
more of them. The day was broiling hot, and the 
water-supply insufficient. The people were not so 
much to blame, when we consider that no refresh- 
ments of any kind were to be sold on the grounds. 
It would seem that, if it were ungodly to sell lemon- 
ade and watermelons on Sunday, it would have 
been only common every-day Christianity to give 
everybody all the cold water they wanted. Now, if 
T had been running that camp-meeting I’d have let 
ull the watermelons come in-—watermelons are so 
good and cooling, and I'd have had great tanks of 
cold water sitting all about, with half adozen tin 
cups chained to each one; then I would have used 
all the rest of my strength in trying to prevent 
smoking on the grounds. The tents, the tabernacle, 
and three or four acres of horses and buggies were 
on top of a rising ground, the road leading from the 
bottom lands. The road that all the people came in 
by was new and narrow, crooked, and rough, with 
saplings and hazel-brush growing thickly at the 
sides. The young trees all over the ground, ex- 
cepting just around the tents, were so close toygeth- 
er that it was difficult to drive among them. The 
ground was covered with old dry leaves; the weeds 
and grass were dead, and as dry astinder. It need- 
ed only a young man with acigar anda match to 
have started a conflagration that would have burn- 
ed up hundreds of horses before they could have 
been gotten out. Perhaps you will say that the 
young man and the cigar and the match were not 
present. He was there; he lighted the match, held 
it to his cigar, then threw it down among the leaves, 
and in a moment there was a blaze. They ran with 
blankets and quilts and jugs of water, and trampled 
and smothered and drowned it out before any dam- 
age was done except to the blankets and quilts. 
But this happened down on the creek, where there 
was plenty of room, and while people were eating 
dinner, before the water gave out. Yes, if it had 
been my camp-meeting I'd have gone up into the 
tabernacle and selected a hundred of the strongest 
of the brothers, and armed each of them withaclub, 
and stationed them all about the grounds, with or- 
ders to arrest every man with a pipe or a cigar, and 
march them off the grounds. 
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You ask if I have omitted to mention the folks | 
who stood back and gave the others achance. Well, | 


particularly who was 
There might 


I did not notice any one 
standing buck to set a good example. 


have been many; but where there is such a crowd, | 
with people coming and going, passing and repass- | 


ing, and raising acloud of dust all the time that 


drifted in on the speakers and hearers, we can't | 
| than $1.00 a hive. 
| Pattent Youreeky Feeder, - 


see very well, and a man standing alone would 
hardly be noticed. 
I think your wife did right to remonstrate with 


you about the refreshments at the camp-meeting. | 


It seems to me when you and your wife have a dif- 
ference of opinion, she is gencrally in the right. 


= $$$ $$ 
vance, Drafts, munny orders or postidge Stamps. 
Five per sent off for cash. 
Hexagony Hive Gomplete - - - . a. 
This hive gets 6) times the hunny 
premyem wharever eggzibbated. 
letters pattent on to this hive. 
Material for the same flattened - - - - 4745. 
As this hive gits 6 times the hunney it makes it less 


‘ $5.00. 
& has took Ist 
I hev skewered 


s : 10 cts, 
The cheepest feeder noan. 


Rite to use each feeder, - - - $1 


You say I did not say any thing about the sermon. | 


The meeting in the 
meeting, lead by two women. They gave very good 
advice about raising children, but they lay too 
much stress against fashion. I claim that there are 
vices a thousand times more injurious to children’s 
bodies and souls than a few ribbons and 
can possibly be. 
had a rousing good sermon at night, but we did not 
stay to hear it. We went home to get a drink! 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Vermont, IIl., Sept. 6, 1887. 


I believe you are right about using honey 
for preserves, Mrs. ©; 
have mentioned the same thing before. 
There is too much water in it to take the 


place of sugar, and this seems to be some- | 


what the case with even very dry candied 
honey.—Now, in regard to the camp-meet- 


ing. I shall have to think, my good friend, | 
that you have not the faculty of noticing | 
the good qualities of the great world at | 
large as much as you do the weaknesses and | 


the comicalities, if that is the word. or else 
I shall have to conclude that our real good 
faithful Christians do not go to camp-meet- 
ing very often. 
thing on Sunday that savors of money- 
making, or that gets people interested in 
any kind of trade or traffic. Think of some 
good Christian brother saying that he did 
splendidly with a load of 


lieve { would rather risk having the good 
brothers armed with Christ’s words than 


with the clubs you mention.—I believe as | 
you do, that we should be careful how we | 
The | 


make a fuss about ribbons and ruffles. 
excessive use of them may be bad, but itis 
not to be compared to late hours and many 
other things. 

rr a ee 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 


PRISE LIST & CATTLELOG OF P. BENSON A. B. 5S. | “4 


N order to save 80 menney inkuiries I have kind- 
ly gave mi consent to publish a list of hives & 

| uther things whitch mi numerus admirers will 
be glad to see. Them whitch cums on a wheel- 
barro to get things will please hitch thare 


wheelbarro whare it will not upset & bark peaple’s | 


shins. 
The quallity of my goods is in all cases as lo as 


consistent with the price. Terms, invariable in ad- 


rufies | 
We heard afterward that they | 


| egg produxyen. 


in fact, I believe I | 


I do not believe ‘in any | 


watermelons | we : 
which he took to camp-meeting last Sunday! | my cattlelog. Tne last % (half) was printed two (2) 
I do think something ought to be done with | 
that young man with the cigar; but I be- | , : 
|} sol was tound ide hev this cattlelog finished if 


afternoon was a children’s | 


AFTER. 
Abuv shows the effex of yusin the 


, Youreeky feeder. 


P. Benson's electrick loshen 50 cents a vile. 
This sellybrated loshen is fed to bees to increase 
Also to hens, poletry & silkwurms, 
P. Brazillyon bee sting preventative $1°25 a bottle. 
This indispensable adjunk of the aperry consists 
of equall parts ohpium, lodnum & parrygorrick, 
combined by a seacret prossess noan oanly to me. 
If enny wun takes 10 table spoonfools before breck- 
fust, not a bee will sting you that day. 
P. Benson’s exsellsir moth miller trap - - $ 50. 
This youneak device fit on the neck of a bottle 
fool of sweetened woter &-is then hung in the aper- 
ry. It will attrack moth millers whitch kant git 
out. 
Hunny plants and seeds of every descripshen, 


| Prises on applekashen. 


Beleavin that artafishell pastyourage is the she 
tanker of sucksess in bee keepin, I hev devoated a 


| feeled of 10 achers to the excloosiv produckshen of 


hunny plants & seeds so that my customers ken 


| rely on a pewer artickel. 


P.S. It will be purceeved that this is the Ist % of 


Sum pceple is so shiffless thay never 
Ime not that sort, 


weeks ngo. 
finish up ennything thay begin. 
never begun it. Orders is cummin in ina noomer- 
ous manner. 

rr <a ee 


BEING IMPOSED UPON. 


| 
| A GOOD-NATURED COMPLAINT. 


SEE by GLEANINGS how many people you let 
» impose upon you, and so I am going to try ita 

4 little. I boughtaswarm of bees last spring; 

and, as you know, this is a very poor year for 
| abeginner. Ihave so far paid out $15.0) for 
| them, and shall get little return this season. Now, 
| I want your A B C book very much, but haven't the 
| dollar to pay for it, and lam going to tell you the 
| reasons why you may send it to me for nothing, if 
| you want to: 
1. Because you let other people impose upon you, 
| and I don’t see why I can’t. 
| 2. [take GLEANINGS, and hope to right along. 

3. Isent to you for half a bushel of alsike seed 
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last spring, and ordered it to come by freight, with 
three weeks for it to come in before we needed it, 
and you sent it by express, which cost me 75 cents; 
and when we got it from the express office there 
was a hole torn in the sack. You could press a 
good-sized egg through it. I don’t think there was 
much seed lost, but it was a bother, and I want 
your A BC book so bad. If you do not want to 
send it, please don’t. Ishall not be at all mad. I 
have made out us bad acase as 1 can, only to tell 
you how badly I got stung yesterday. 
MRS. CHAS. PENNINGTON. 

Cottage Grove, Minn., Aug. 11, 1887. 

My good friend, if people are imposing up- 
on me there is one pleasant thing about it— 
[ don’t kuow it; and, you know, *‘ where 
ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly 
May be I do sometimes do a little more than 
my part in trying to have things pleasant 


that the world can furnish ? 
true, that my wants are not very 
if this is true, Il am glad again. 


‘eat ; and 


forasmoker; but if our clerks disobeyed 
orders, as per your No. 3, 1 think we 
hetter send you the book and cal] it square. 
If itis more than you ought to have under 
the circumstances, why, just lend it to your 
neighbors, and do good with it, and that 
will _ it all right,so far as I am con- 
cerned. 


—— 
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THAT BEFORE-DINNER NAP. 


ALSO SOME IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD | 


TO THE USE OF SLATTED HONEY-BOARDS. 


RIEND ROOT:—I want to fight some more 
about the nap before dinner, and I shall be 
heartily glad if you whip. I consider it a 
matter of exceeding importance that we 
should understand this matter thoroughly, 

and know just what ought to be done. We are 
agreed that the twenty minutes’ rest before dinner 
isdesirable, and I have raised the question, ‘‘ Where 
is the chance for it?’’—a question which you 
haven’t answered. I venture to say that 999 out of 
every 1000 women in the GLEANINGS constituency 
will say the thing can’t be done. Of course, I mean 
where the woman has no help, and the thing to be 
regularly continued. I can think of some meals 
where it is practicable, asa meal of bread and milk, 
or of cerealine and milk, or any meal where every 
thing iscold and no cooking done, and perhaps it 
would be better for all if there were more such 
meals. But in most cases there isa cooked dinner. 
Suppose it is a plain dinner of beefsteak and pota- 
toes, plain boiled. ‘ Just before dinner time,” 
when the steak is done and the potatoes boiled, let 
the cook lie down for twenty minutes, and in what 
shape will the dinner be? 

Now, Mr. Root, you didn’t ask your wife about it, 
did you? I have great respect for her opinions; and 
if she agrees with you I shall say the thing is feasi- 
ble, and try my best to put it in practice. The aft- 
er-dinner rest I frequently insist upon, sometimes 
“by force and arms.” Our good friend Mrs. Harri- 
$0n (p. 669) takes an hour's rest before eating her 





I 
Fon first | 
and second reasons do not count very much | 


vad | 
| reached it. 


| season; 
' three supers are put on in a season, putting each 





dinner—does she cook the dinner before that hour's 
rest? I suggested to my wife that it would be the 
right thing for her to rest before dinner, and she 
replied, ‘‘ I guess you'd get some funny meals.” 
Then with a good-natured laugh she added, ** There 
are some things men know precious little about.” 


IS THE SLATTED HONEY-BOARD DESIRABLE? 

Referring to page 656, I have given a pretty fair 
trial to the plan of using supers without slatted 
honey-boards. I can hardly believe that I got any 
more honey than with. By the use of a bait section, 
which I should use in any case, I have no trouble 
about getting the bees to occupy the sections 
promptly, as soon as they have any thing to store 
in them. Until this year I did not suppose they 


a | ! he | would occupy them when honey was not yielding; 
Oo be wise.’ | 


but during the terrible drought this summer I 
found supers filled with bees, although they were 


“ies A | not storing an ounce, and all the sections except 
and satisfactory ; but what harm does it do, | 


when I have all I need, and more too, of all | 
May be itis | 


one had nothing in them except empty foundation. 
Between the top-bars of the brood-frames and what 
is placed immediately over, I have always found 
brace-combs and honey, or else bee-glue, if honey 
is stored above. It is possible that just such a space 
might be made that neither glue nor comb would 
be placed in it, but in actual practice I have never 
(By the way, if I had not so many hives 
already on hand I would give atrial tothe plan of 
J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, Canada. He showed me 
frames that he uses, with top-bars an inch thick: 
and, if Iam not mistaken, he said no brace-combs 
were built over such top-bars.) Now, there is waste 


| in having the space filled over the top-bars; and if 


a honey-board is used, this waste occurs once ina 
whereas if no honey-board is used, and 


super, as is the practice, next the brood-nest, there 
will be three times as much waste. Soif the honey- 


| board is no hindrance to the bees going up (as I 


think itis not, with proper management), it looks 
as if more honey could be obtained with than with- 
out honey-boards. I dislike the job of cleaning up 
these honey-boards when they are taken off at the 
close of the season. It is a sticky, dauby job, if at 
once cleaned off; but as there is no hurry about it I 
put a lot of them overa hive, confined so no robbers 
can get at them; and after the bees have cleaned 
off all honey I clean off the wax at my leisure. Bad 
as this is, itis several times worseif no honey-board 
is used. Instead of one job for the season, each su- 
per, when changed from its place immediately over 
the frames, must be cleaned off; and this with the 
dripping honey in the way, rightin the busy time 
when every minute counts. 


HONEY SEASON OF 1887, 

The worst I ever knew. One word tells the whole 
story—drought. My colonies have been strong all 
through the summer, and I have taken in all some- 
thing like 300 pounds of section honey, mostly from 
the Wilson apiary, a good share of this being a sin- 
gle section (the bait)in asuper. In some cases, if 
not all, the bees filled this one section of empty 
comb when there was abundance of empty room in 
the brood-combs. A curious feature has been the 
absence of trouble from robbers throughout the 
entire season, possibly because they huve been 
handled so little. At this date, Sept. 6, the bees 
seem to be working quite busily, at least in the 
forenoon, but no gain of honey appears in the 
brood-combs. They arc, however, full of brood, 
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which must take no little honey; and on looking , 
through a hive, the- full combs of brood look as if | 
the bets thought it were spring. There are other | 
appearances of spring since the rains, such &s the | 
reviving of the brown pastures, and the dandelions 
are coming out in bloom. The present outlook is, 
that I shall buy about two tons of sugar this month 
for my bees. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Friend M., Mrs. Root and I have a stand- 
ing disagreement about that before-dinner | 
nap. There is not any disagreement about , 
my. nap before dinner at all, for I always 
find a place fixed, a pillow ready, doors clos- | 
ed, and children chased off; and if I don’t | 
get to ee awful quick, I notice she stands | 
sentinel all around that part of the house. | 
There is not any question but that this is | 
the only thing for me; but although her | 
health is not much better than mine, espe- | 
cially when she works more than she ought | 
to, she utterly repudiates the idea of a nap 
before dinner, for herself. She says by ac- 
tions, that it is quite important that my life | 
should be prolonged, but that in her case it | 
is not very much matter. Now, that stirs 
me up every time! think of it, and I am} 
disappointed in you, friend M.,to think that | 
you made such a feeble fight for the queens | 
of our homes, as Prof. Cook calls them. | 
What shall we do? Why. have one of the | 
grown-up daughters bring things to dinner | 
smoking hot, or else get some relative, | 
whose health does not need this nap; or, if | 
you can not do that, get some good sensible | 
woman, and pay her a good round price for | 
being sensible, that your wife’s life may 
be prolonged. Mrs. Root generally comes | 
out ahead in all disagreements, but I don’t 
believe she will this time.—Thanks for the! 
important points you bring out in regard to | 
the use of the slatted honey-board. I think | 
I shall have to apologize to friend Heddon | 
right here. He tried to make me see this ee | 
thing some time ago, and it did get throug 
my understanding exactly. 


=a— © 
BEST HONEY FOR WINTERING. 
““BUG-JUICE’”’ A WINTER FEED. 


N page 615, Aug. GLEANINGS, O. O. Poppleton 
gives his experience and conclusions on the 
best honey for wintering; and as your foot- 
notes call for others on the same I will give | 
mine, which in some respects is right the re- 

verse of friend P.’s. He says, that “ the longer and | 
more abundant the flow of honey, the better the 

quality.”’ In 1878 we had the most prolific growth of 
white clover that I ever saw. It was fairly a | 
burden all over the ground, and every head was | 
brimful of nectar, and it held in bloom for fully | 
three months, and of course the hives were full of | 
it for winter stores; but, alas! it proved the worst 
that could be, for nearly every bee died the follow- 
ing winter. It was my first winter in trying to keep | 
alarge quantity of bees, and so my first loss. I no- | 
ticed that the honey that year was almost as clear | 
as water, and almost as thin too; even that which | 
‘was fully ripened and capped by the bees would | 
flow like water, almost, when a comb was broken. | 
Ever since then J have found that, whenever 





clover honey comes in rather slowly itis always | 


very thick and heavy, and of a golden tinge; but 
when it comes in faster it is mote clear, and 
thinner. 

Now, to sum up my conclusions of ten years’ ex- 
perience, I will say that Ido not care from what 
source the bees get their honey for winter use, nor 
how early or late in the season; so long as itis 
“thick and well ripened”’ I um fully convinced 
that it is all right for them; and I have further con- 


| cluded that it has not been the “‘ honey,” but some- 


thing else that/has been the cause of our past great 
losses in wintering. 

[ am now going to tell you something that 
will not be believed by many who read it. I should 
have written it long ago, but I concluded that 
it would not be believed; nevertheless, I tried it 
and I know it. It will be remembered, that a few 
years ago there wasa general prolific flow of honey- 
dew, or “ bug-juice.’’ Well, I got my share of it, and 
but very little of any other honey, and a great dea) 
was said against leaving it in the combs for winter 


| Stores. The editor of the A. B..J. was particularly 
| emphatic against it; but as 1 had nothing else for 


them I left it in, and ny bees nearly all died with 
the dysentery. Two years later I had quite a quan- 
tity of this same dark strong honey-dew honey that 
I had extracted and kept over, as it was not fit to 
sell, and I could not eat it myself. I fed it to halfa 
dozen or more light: stocks during the winter, by 
putting the candied honey on the frames right over 
the cluster. I have written up this way of winter- 
ing several times before. They had nothing but 
dry combs when cold weather began, and I could 
never ask for bees to winter nicer. They were dry 
and healthy all the time, and their only food the 
whole winter was the ** bug-juice.’’ I will finish by 
repeating that I don’t care what their stores are, so 
long as it is not thin and watery, and I can have 
other conditions to suitme. A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., Aug’. 29, 1887. 


Friend F., by reference to our back num- 
bers you will find at least one other experi- 
ment in this line. A Mr. Pierson, of Ghent, 
Summit Co., O., lost his bees terribly by 
spring dwindling. Several were at this 
time asking if we would advise them to use 
combs of sealed stores that came from hives 
where the bees died. I believe our-veterans, 
including the editors of the bee-journals, 
most of them, advised against using these 
stores that seemed to be so disastrous dur- 
ing at least one winter. Friend Pierson 
said, however, he was going to try it. He 
accordingly prepared quite a number of col- 
onies with combs of sealed stores taken 
from hives where the bees had died so badly. 
Now, although these bees had petro oa 
whatever, every colony wintered splendidly. 
This experiment seemed to indicate that 
it was not the quality of stores that killed 
the bees, and I am inclined to think yet that 
a good deal of these disastrous losses were 
in consequence of a sort of distemper or con- 


_tagion that got among the bees and swept 


off whole apiaries. May be proper care and 

rotection will do very much to enable the 

ees to withstand thé distemper. I should 
be very glad indeed to think it is the re 
sult of skill and experience, that enables us 
to winter lately without losses when we had 
such terrible disaster, winter after winter, 
ten or twelve years ago. 
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A BRIDGE FOR CLEANING SECTIONS. 
A DESCRIPTION. 


T the convention at Albany last winter I made 
mention of a bridge Tinvented for cleaning 
propolis from honey-sections. If I am not 
mistaken you said you would make mention 
ot itthrough GLEANINGS. As the time for 

crating honey is near at hand, lam quite sure the 
pee-fraternity, if they once use one, would consider 
itindispensable: for myself, ] would not do with- 
out mine for ten dollars. It is nade as follows: 

Take a piece of heavy tinned wire cloth. It must 
be heavy wire, so as not to bend down when the 
sections of honey are puton it. Cut it about 12 o0r 
Binches square; turn every edge at right angles, 
%inch. Make aframe that will fit nicely inside of 
the folded edges, and tack fast. Get out for this 
frame 4 strips, 4 x Linch, or about. This bridge is 
then completed. Lay it on a table, or whatever you 
wish to clean your sections on, and go towork. I 
think you will exclaim *‘ Eureka!”’ The propolis 
goes shrough the meshes of the wire, as do also 
the drips of honey from the unsealed cells around 
the edges, and does not daub and muss up the sec- 
tions. It does away with the bother of brushing 
away the dirt, and wiping up drips of honey. When 
the refuse accumulates under the bridge, raise it 
up and clear it, and proceed again. 

The honey season here has been a very unsatis- 
factory one. The yield is about half a crop. White 
clover yielded very little. Basswood was in full 
bloom, but yielded sparingly. Bees worked well on 
sweet clover until the excessive rains set in in 
July; since then it has been too wet. They have 
worked some on buckwheat, but now we are hav- 
ing a flood of rain, and storing from that source is 
at un end; and us buckwheat is the last source 
from which bees store surplus, we shall have to be 
contented with half a crop. G. J. FLANSBURG. 

So. Bethlehem, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1887. 

Friend F., since you mention it I remem- 
ber quite well your little device, and I thank 
vou for calling my attention to it again. 
Please excuse my carelessness. The simple 
idea of itself, of placing your work on a strip 
of wire cloth, properly supported, is one for 
Which we owe you a vote of thanks. 


Ke) oo 
REPORT FROM E. FRANCE & SON. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 655, LAST ISSUE. 


OW about this year? We did not mind the 
loss of the 97 colonies that died, for we still 
had fifteen more colonies than we had a year 
ago; und by the time white clover should 
have blossomed we had all our bees strong 

and in good condition, ready for the harvest — 
which did not come. The dry weather last year 
killed out the clover; so when the time came 
this year for it to blossom I discovered there was 
none to blossom, except on low ground. The 
drought of this year drove the stock on to the low 
ground to get a living. They kept the clover crop- 
ped 80 close that the blossoms were picked off be- 
fore they had time to open. As a consequence, our 
bees never got a taste of clover honey. We have 
but very few fruit-trees here, but we had a good 
crop of dandelion that helped a little. Our bees had 
Plenty of last year’s honey and honey-dew to work 





on in their hives, and they used it to raise brood. 
There was no honey coming in, so the queens had 
full swing and filled all the empty combs with eggs. 
These came right on, and were soon bees. 

There were a good many young queens of last 
year’s hatching which were not clipped. We were 
very anxious to clip them, as the bees were getting 
very strong, and would be very likely. to swarm. 
Those unclipped queens would be sure to go to the 
woods with their swarms. We could not open them, 
as there was no honey coming in, without starting 
robbers to work. We usually clip queens and start 
afew new colonies when fruit-blossoms and dan- 
delions are out; but we could not doit this year. 
IT managed to work in the home yard, some even- 
ings: then we (in all, four men) went to one of the 
other yards and worked each of us two colonies and 
then had to quit, as we could not work any more. 
Word began to come in from all the yards that the 
bees were swarming and going off. We never had 
such a time before. 

FRANCE’S BEE-TENT. 

We started for home, determined to make a tent. 
I told my son to builda tent while on the road home, 
and I would do so myself, our two hired boys to do 
the same thing—that is, build itin our minds. We 
traveled about a mile_as still as a Quaker meeting, 
and then began to talk a little. We soon all decided 
it should be eight feet square, to work one of our 
quadruple hives, with four of us at work. It must 
be as large at the top as at the bottom, and it must 
be high enough to stand upin. Having decided on 
the general plan of it, we made onc in detail as fol- 
lows: 

We first got out four legs 7 feet 3inehes high, 2 
inches square. Near the bottom cnd we drove in 
two stauples—one about 8 inches higher than the 
other. We next had four iron pins made out of half- 
inch round iron, and about 18 inches long. These 
we slipped into the staples at the foot of the posts, 
and drove them into the ground, to hold the foot of 
the post in place. A head was provided for on top 
of the irons, by which to pull them out of the 
ground. We bored a % hole down in the upper end 
of the posts, 6inches deep. Wethen got out four 
straight-grained inch boards, each 2 inches wide, 
and 7% feet long. These were for thetop. One 
inch from the end of each piece we bored a half- 
inch hole, and rounded the ends so the square cor- 
ners would not tear the cloth. For acovering we 
used cheese-cloth costing 5 cents a yard. This was 
made into a large sack so as to slip over the frame 
easily when put together. 

The tent is now ready to put up. It takes four 
men (boys will do) to hundle it. Each one takes 
it post and a top-board, and an 8 inch bolt, %% of an 
inch in size. Set up the posts; lay on the top-pieces, 
and drop the bolt through the two boards at the 
corner, down into the hole in the top of the posts. 
Next, drive the iron pins into the ground, and you 
are ready for the cover, which is then*slipped over 
the frame. Raise up one side and step inside. 

We are safe from outside bees; besides, those in- 
side won’t be likely to sting, for they soon find out 
that they are in a trap, and will only try to get out. 
We found the tent was just the thing. We could 
work the four colonies that were in the tent. Hav- 
ing finished operations and closed.up the hive, each 
of the four hands takes a post and pulls up the pin. 
At the words, “ All ready!’ theyfall, raise] up the 
tent, bodily. The tent is carried and set over an- 
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other hive. The corners ure then set out so as to 
tighten the cloth. The pins are driven in as before. 
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haps the other three yards have increased about 
the same, which will just about make up our win- 


If there isa strong wind, the tent is stayed with | ter loss. I don’t know whether the bees have ag 


some stout string. We used some of the tarred 
twine so common in the stores. 

With the tent we worked all the bees over, clip- 
ped the queens, and made new colonies, filling out 
the old colonies with combs from the dead ones, as 
long as we had them. This gave room for the 
queens to lay more eggs and raise more bees, which 
they did; but as long as there was no honey coming 
in they would not build new combs. When our old 
combs were used up we filled out the old colonies 
with empty frames with 14-inch starters of founda- 
tion. But until the basswood blossomed they would 
not build combs. They swarmed; but as the queens 
were clipped they could not go off. They would go 
back, and perhaps two or three swarms would come 
out at the same time, when they would be quite 
sure to all bunch together on one hive. I think I 


ing on and under one of our large quadruple hives. 
They were the worst about that soon after the bass- 
wood commenced to blossom. At that time we got 
over them as fast as we could, which was about 
once a week. We would find from one to two hives 
in that fix in going about once around. Such a 
sight, and so many bees, I never saw before. If I 
could have sold them by the pound! could have 
made a fortune. I went to work and divided them 
up into new colonies, making five or six colonies out 
of the bunch of bees and brood-combs from other 
hives. The bees appeared to be tired of fooling, 
and they accepted a home, stayed where I put them, 
and went to work. When I saw we were not going 
to get any honey except what we could get from 
basswood, I decided to make just as few new colo- 
nies as possible. But the becs had nothing to do 
but to raise bees. They had plenty of their old fall 
honey to feed the young brood. We had a pretty 
fair run of basswood honey for about 12 days. As 
soon as the bees got at work on the basswood we 
started the extractor, and emptied out seven barrels 
of (about 2500 pounds) the old dark Jast year’s hon- 
ey-dew. We now wantcd the bees to fill up on bass- 
wood honey to winter on, but there was too much 
brood in the combs, so we extracted most of the 
combs the second time, and get out seven barrels 
more. This last was basswood honey. We took it out 
to give room for more, expecting to feed it back. I 
don’t know yet whether it will be wanted for feed 
or not, as we have not examined lately to see how 
well they are off for honey. 

Now, had I known just how the season would have 
been I would have had all the combs full of honey 
at the close of the basswood season. If [ had taken 
all the queens away just before basswood came 
out, there would not have been any more eggs laid; 
and what brood they had on hand would have been 
about all hatched out, and their places in the combs 
filled with honey. Then they would have been in 
good shape to winter. As for queens, I would have 
let them raise a young one while they were filling 
up, or] could have kept some of the old ones in 
nuclei to fill vacant places. Then I should have 
had no trouble about the bees swarming and bunch- 
ing up. 

I don’t know just how much our bees have in- 
creased, as there are three yards not counted up. 
The other three yards had 198 colonies in the spring. 
They have how 249—an increase of 51. I think per- 





; much honey vow on hand as they bad at the close 
| of the basswood tiow or not, as I have not looked 
| lately. 


But, such a call for honey! Orders come 


with every mail. Last year we had a big crop, and 


| worked hard to get rid of it at low figures; but 


this year we got none and everybody wants to buy. 
The dry weather this year, I think, will cut clover 
crop off for next year. But we are not in Blasted 
Hopes yet. We have lots of bees, and are going to 
try hard to winter them. We hada good rain last 
night for the first time since July 2. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., Aug. 11, 1887. ‘ 
May be your plan of a bee-tent might ans- 
wer the best, of any thing that could be de- 
vised, for your own use; Fut I should object 
to it in our Own apiary for several reasons. 


| First, whenever it becomes necessary to re- 


have found this summer a full barrel of bees hang- | move the tent to another hive you are oblig- 


ed literally to ‘‘ pull up stakes; ” second, to 
use it to any advantage it requires four men 
(or boys) to handle it; third, it would take 
too long, it seems to me, to put it together 
ready for use. and slip over it the cheese- 
cloth sack. While itis a great convenience 
to have the top as large as the bottom, yet 
we prefer to have a tent with a gable top, for 
this reason : The bees inside will keep work- 
ing toward the central line; and having 
reached there they will escape through the 
openings at the top. Different apiarists 
may have different ideas as to what a tent 
should be; but here at the Home of the 
Honey-Bees we prefer to have one weighing 
not over five pounds — a tent that one man 
can handle easily — one which can be folded 
quickly, and opened out just as quickly. I 
believe it is no more trouble to use our tent 
over the hives than it is to work the hives 
without a tent. I believe if I had quadru- 
ple hives, as you have, I should make the 
same kind of a tent that we advertise, but 
perhaps two or three times as large. How- 
ever, as I said before, each one has his pref- 
erences and his own ideas of convenience. 


rr a i 
FLORIDA. 


HOW W. 8S. HART AND HIS NEIGHBORS SUCCEEDED 
THIS SEASON. 


HE honey-season in this part of Florida closed 
about the last of July, and left us with about 
one-fifth of a crop, as a rule. My own re- 
port is, nine 400-lb. barrels from about 100 
colonies. The bees in my immediate neigh- 

borhood have not done as well as those a few miles 
either north or south of here. ‘To the north and on 
the peninsula, they had a fall flow that we did not 
get, and that belped to keep the bees there in bet- 
ter shape for the summer flow. To the south, the 
black mangrove was not hurt as badly as here by 
the great freeze of 1886, therefore yielded more 
freely. In fact, bee keepers from that way tell me 
that the blossoms often hung full of honey from 
morning until night, and that their bees being in 
poor shape was the only reason for their not get- 
ting a full crop of mangrove honey. 

The season of 1886 proving an almost total failure, 
from the effects of the big freeze early in that year, 
then all the first part of this season proving equally 
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poor, many of our apiarists got discouraged, and 
either gave up the business for the present or else 
let their bees take care of themselves, to a great ex- 
tent. My own have been taken care of in a very 
slipshod manner for the past two seasons, as there 
was more profit to me in giving my time to 
my orange- groves. The prospect now is, that 
next season will give us a full crop again, and 
| now feel that I can again invite brother bee-keep- 
e's to come to this country, with as good a prospect 
of their being successful in their line here as any 
where else in the U.S. They must remember, how- 
ever, that the ordering of the honey crop does not lie 
with me; and as J am thoroughly human, my 
judgment may err. 

The two who seem to have best success along this 
river this season are Mrs. Dr. Goodwin, located 
three miles north, on the peninsula, who took, I am 
told nine barrels of honey from about 45 colonies; 
and Mr. Storer, five miles south, on the main land, 
who took 15 barrels from about 125 colonies. ‘ These 
barrels, I suppose, hold about 400 lbs. each. I have 
so far received no other reports that compare with 
these, although there may be others who have done 
as well, whom I have not heard from. The comb- 
honey producers have not reported yet. The season 
has been exceptionally dry through the summer 
months, but Ido not think that its being so short- 
ened the crop,to any extent. W.S. HART. 

Hawks Park, Fla., Aug. 23, 1887. 


————— EE - 


CAUSE OF SOUTHERN HONEY GRANU- 
LATING. 





DOES I't PAY TO KEEP BEES ¢ 





Wk. G. W. BECKHAM, of South Carolina, asks 
in GLEANINGS, Aug. 15, p. 626, the cause of 
» his honey candying. I believe his honey 
and ours of this year, or what surplus we 
got, was gathered from the pines, secreted 
bya plant-louse, as illustrated in Cook's Manual, 
Fig. 123. [I saw large drops of it dry on the pine 
buds, and they were nearly'as white as granulated 
sugar. I left two cases of this honey, which was ta- 
ken during May, our honey season, to have them 
completed. 'I'wo weeks ago, when removed, the bees 
had taken it nearly all below, leaving mea lot of 
hice combs in sections for next year’s use. 
This is my fourth year with bees. I began in 1884 
with 4 colonies; expenses, $85.08. I received on 
hives, ete., $29.67. No surplus” honey received. I 
began in 1885 with 6 colonies; expenses, $24 39. Ke- 
ceived 45 Ibs. ofyhoney, valued at #6.00. I began in 
i886 with 10 colonies; expenses, $16.80. Surplus 
honey, 41 Ibs. Value, $5.00. Receipts in full, $15.00. 
[began in 1887 with 11 colonies. Increased to 17; 
expenses, $11.25. Surplus honey, 37 lbs. Value, 
$4.50. .Value of stock; on hand, including bees, 
75.00. Expenses for the 4 years, $137.52. Receipts 
for same, including stock on hand, $130.17. So you 
seelam out over $7.00 in money, and my time in 
manipulating the bees. Would you advise my 
keeping bees with the expectation of getting a 
profit? G. W. O’KELLEY. 
Harmony Grove, Ga., Aug. 29, 1887. 
lishould say that the first thing you need 
do in order to make your bees pay in the 
uture,sis to cut down the items of expense. 
€can manage to get along on much small- 
tr outlays, if we only think so, many times. 





I should advise you not to lay out any more 
money on bees and supplies just at present. 
Take what you have, and make them bring 
some return. 
pers el ee ’ i 
KEEPING BEES IN DIFFERENT API- 
ARIES. 
EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS FROM THE DA- 
DANTS. 


SOME 





EAR MR. ROOT:~—-The reading of the answers 
to Query 3, and of the remarks that you add- 
ed, have called to my mind one of our great 
arguinents in favor of keeping bees in sever- 
al locations a few miles apart. A great 

many imagine that the dividing of bees into several 

apiaries is attended with more expense than profit. 

Yet it is a fact, that we have succeeded better with 

a number of small apiaries than we used to do with 

only one or twolarge ones. Leaving aside the ques- 

tion of overstockirg, there is a decided advantage 
in keeping bees in different places, as the yield ‘is 
not everywhere the same. Taking the present 
season as an instance, in our locality, the yield of 
different apiaries only a few miles apart is quite 
different, and we find a profit in apiaries placed on 
the lowlands while the crop is a total failure in oth- 
er places. On the other hand, in wet seasons the 
yield on the hills is very great, while it is almost 
nullon the bottoms. An apiarist can have no idea 
of the difference that a few miles will make, owing 
to rains, the soil, und the pasturage, until he tries 
bee-keeping in different apiaries. We have apiaries 
located a few miles north of us,in the hills, that 
usually yield a good crop of clover, ind that pro- 
duce little else; on the other hand, our lower api- 
aries, on the Mississippi bottoms, yield nothing 
but fall honey, but in this they never fail. There- 
fore, on the principle of not putting all of one’s 
eggs into one basket, we believe in spreuding the 
bees and occupying different fields. We do not 
agree with those who think that bees can go safely 
four or five miles for honey. We have apiaries 
three miles apurt, that yield altogether different 
crops, both in quality and quantity, and such would 
not be the case if bees could travel as far as rep- 
resented. Our home apiary is only two miles trom 
the river bottoms, and our bees hardly ever reach 
it. We have seen seasons when we were compelled 
to teed, while those who had bees next to the: bot- 
toms harvested a fair crop. The crop of each of 
six different apiaries differs in quantity, quality, 
taste, and color. C. P. DADAR'Y. 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill., Sept. 8, 1887. 


Why, my good friend, you have suggest- 
ed avery important point indeed, and one 
that I fear has been a great deal overlooked. 
This matter of putting your eggs all in one 
basket is a serious one in many kinds of 
business ; at least, where a new hand starts 
out by putting all the eggs he has got, or 
can scrape up, into one single basket. It 
the basket is upset, he is down completely : 
and since you suggest it, I have noticed a 
very great difference in the honey-flow,. 
even in a short distance. When friend 
Doolittle claimed that bees could fly four or 
five miles, you may remember that I was 
very slow to be convinced; and with the 
facts you have given above, I still think 
that, even if it be possible for bees to fly such 
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great distances as mentioned by friend 
Mareh, of Washington Territory, I do not 
believe they often do it where we have 
ordinary landscape, diversified with forests, 
hills, valleys, etc. When we first brought 
the Italian bees into Medina County, 1 went 
to considerable time and expense to ascer- 
tain how far they were in the habit of going 
for stores, and my experience was decidedly 
like yours. 
almost nothing to be found except a buck- 
wheat field two miles away, they did store 
some buckwheat honey, carried that dis- 
tance, but this was the exception. Italians 
were seldom seen working on clover, bass- 
wood, or any thing else, more than just 
about a mile and a half from the apiary. 
Now, if you were compelled tofeed your bees 
when you have positive evidence there was 
forage only two miles away, it seems to me 
the experiment is prettv conclusive. Is it 
not possible, however, that the bees that 
were gathering stores procured these stores, 
say a mile or more in some other direction 
away from the home apiary ? If we are go- 
ing to seatter our bees in different api- 
aries, it is quiteimportant to know just how 
far apart we ought to scatter them. Friend 
Cowan informed us that Captain Hether- 
ington had at present, 1 believe, 2800 dif- 
ferent colonies of bees, and these were lo- 


At one time, when there was | 


cated in something like 40 different apiaries, | 


if I remember correctly — some as far away 

as six miles from the central home apiary. 
Cee inch 

WHAT ARE THE CONDITIONS FOR 
EXCLUSIVE BEE-KEEPING? 


DR. C. C. MILLER CONSIDERS THE SUBJECT. 





CORRESPONDENT has lately asked my opin- 
ion as to the advisability of his giving up his 
other business and keeping bees exclusively; 
and questions are frequently asked, bearing 
in the same direction. So many things must 

be taken into consideration that it is exceedingly 

difficult to give any thing like a definite answer; 
but 1 will try to give some hints that may help to- 
ward making a decision; and if I should say any 
thing in any way misicading, I feel sure it will not 
escape Mr. Root’s sharp eyes, and I will trust to 
him to set me straight. 

I suspect we are growing toward the time when 
honey will be largely raised by men who have no 





time, it would be hazardous to recommend bee- 
keeping as a sole pursuit. But there -ome who 
care more for happiness than mone, some who, 
like Mr. Root, could not be induced by any salary to 
give upalife that suits them for one less healthy 
and bappy. To such I would say, be a little slow 
about putting yourself in a position to depend en- 
tirely upon bee-keeping. Whilst you may make a 
success inaseries of years, the good years over- 
balancing the bad ones, you are not sure but the 
very next year may bring an entire failure, and you 
must be ready for it. Better give up your hold of 
other business gradually, if you can. 

I doubt if any one should go into bee-keeping ex- 
clusively until he has at least enough ahead to go 
through one year without making any thing. For 
it is so unlikely that two consecutive years of en- 
tire failure would occur, that, if I had a strong 
taste for bee culture, I think I should take the risk 
of giving up every other business if I had one year’s 
living ahead. Of course, I include in this that 
asuflicient upiary is owned and paid for. What 
is a sufficient apiary? That depends. First, figure 
up how much you need forannual living. Then 
count for an average location perhaps $4.00 profit 
per colony, or, better still, find out what your ac- 
tual profit fora number of years bas been. Divid- 
ing the annual living expenses by the profit per 
colony will give the number of colonies required. 
But it will not doif you have kept bees one or two 
years, having ten colonies with a profit of $10.00 per 
colony, to coun. that you can average the same 
straight along with 100 or more colonies. It may be, 
that the very next year would bring down the aver- 
age of your 10 colonies. Moreover, it is pretty cer- 
tain that 100 colonies would not give you the same 
yield per colony that ten would. Another thing: 


' If you have never kept more than ten colonies, it is 


other business, and | suppose there may be a num- | 


ber such now; and yet, aside from myself, I do not 
know of a single individual for certain. Mr. Root, 
how many do you know who make honey-raising 
their exclusive business? I have often thought I 
should very much like to know their names. Per- 
haps it would not be uninteresting to others for 
you to bring them out. Of course. 1 donot mean 
those in some business connected with bee-keeping, 
for that would bring in such men as yourself, G. B. 
Lewis, ete. Now, if there are very few exclusively 
in the business, it is just so much evidence that, of 
the thousands of bee-keepers, nearly all have con- 
cluded that it was advisable for them to turn their 
attention partly to some other pursuit. In_ this 
material age, perhaps most have summed up the 


| their trial, even for beginners. 


whole matter in these few words: “ There isn’t | 


money enough init.” For those whose sole aim is 


not certain that your part of the work will be as 
well done with 100. So don’t jump into the mid- 
dle of things, and buy a large number of colonies, 
but grow into the business. 

Iam aware that,in the foregoing, my advice is 
somewhat vague; but the nature of the case hardly 
allows any thing else. If you have the right taste 
for the business, and the right stuff in you, work 
your way up—stick to it; and although you may 
not die a millionaire, you will live a happier life, eat 
better-tasting victuals, and be more comfort to 
those about you, than the majority of millionaires. 
If I may be excused for referring to my own case, I 
turned my back on a city life with $2500 a year and 
all expenses paid, settled down as principal of a vil- 
lage school at $1200 a year,and paid my own ex- 
penses, that I might work into bee-keeping. The 
time may come whenT shall regret it; but it is not 
here yet; and for the past ten years I have tried 
what exclusive bee-kecping means. 

T SUPERS FOR BEGINNERS. 

In my book I hesitated somewhat about recom- 
mending T supers for others, and have been asked 
whether I would recommend them for beginners 
over wide frames. I think it requires no more skill, 
if as much, to use the T supers, and I would advise 
There is no telling, 
however, how soon something better than the T 
super may take its place. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Sept. 5, 1887. 

Friend M.,I can not call to mind just now 
many who make the production of honey 


to make the most money in the shortest possible | their sole business ; for, in fact, it is not 
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very common for people to put all their eggs 
into one basket, in any line of agricultural 
industry. Our neighbors Shane and Chase 
are working principally, I suppose, for hon- 
ey, yet both of them do something at farm- | 
ing, if I am correct. Friend Doolittle is | 
emphatically a honey-raiser, but he receives 
at least a moderate income in writing for 
different periodicals, and I believe the same 
might be said of yourself and a good many 
others. Most specialists have, however, I 
believe, followed your plan by getting en- 
tirely into bee culture be a series of steps. 
Sometimes they get out of bee culture also 
by a series of steps. and I think this is a far 
better way than to abandon the business in 
disgust, and sell off the fixtures for what 
they will bring. Bee-keepers may some- 
times make a good income the very first 
year, but I believe that such is not general- | 
ly the case. My experience is greatly in 
favor of persistently holding on to any line 
of work that seems to be to your taste. You 
will eventually reap your reward, if yu 
stick to your work long enough. 





rr ee i 


COMB VERSUS EXTRACTED HONEY. 





J. A. GQREEN’S EXPERIENCE. 





HE question as to whether it is more profita- 
ble to produce comb or extracted honey 
will probably never be settled to the satis- | 
faction of all. One man declares that he 
can get three times as much extracted as 

comb honey, while another insists that he can se- 
cure nearly if not quite as much comb as he could 
of extracted, and both are ready to say that the 
other man does not know how to raise honey. 
Both are practical honey-producers, and prove the 
excellence of their methods by raising large crops 
ot honey. Somewhere between these two extremes 
lies the truth. 

I suspect that a great deal of the difference in re- 
sults is to be attributed to environment. Much de- 
pends on the locality and the character of the 
honey-fiow, and stilt more on the method and the 
man. I am almost inclined, though, to call the 
character of the honey-flow the most important 
consideration. With only alight flow of honey, es- 
pecially when in connection with cool wexther, 
bees will store honey in empty combs when they | 
will do little or nothing in the way of comb-build- 
ing. Let the honey-flow be increased, and the dif- 
ference lessens until ata certain point it is atits 
lowest. Atthis time, I think the best method will 
secure fully three-fourths as much comb honey as 
could be had of extracted. Going beyond this 
point, as is donein our best honey-flows, we find 
that bees that are well supplied with empty combs 
will bring in a much larger quantity—sometimes 
three or four times as much—than they can build 
combs for. 

With the honey-yield just right, there will not be 
avery great difference in the amount of comb or 
extracted honey that can be secured; but above or 
below this point, those who run for extracted honey 
will come out ahead. 

The generally accepted proportion of twice as 
much extracted as comb is nearly right on an aver- 
age, with the balance alittle in favor of comb if 





the extracted honey is well ripened. Three times 
as much of the half-ripe article usually extracted 
as honey can be easily secured. 

There are other things to be taken into considera- 
tion besides the comparative amounts of comb and 
extracted honey that can be secured from a given 
number of colonies. A man can take care of a great 
many more colonies run for extracted honey than 
for comb, because bees properly managed for ex- 
tracted honey never swarm, and because the work 
of taking off honey, instead of being crowded into 
a few busy weeks, interfered with at the same 
time by swarming and other distractions, may be 
distributed through the season, or done wholesale 
ata time when there is no other work to hinder, at 
the pleasure of the apiarist. An apiary away from 
home can be managed much more safely. and 
with less trouble, if run for extracted honey. 

When it comes to marketing the honey, if it is to 


| be shipped off to be sold on commission, there isa 


great saving of labor and expense in favor of ex- 
tracted honey, as it requires no manipulation to 
make it ready for market. Barrels, too, cost far 
less than crates, and are practically safe from in- 
jury in transportation, while comb honey is always 
liable to breukage. 

If the honey is to be put into small packages to be 


| sold at retail, the labor and expense of packages 


bring the price nearly up to that of comb honey, 
as comb can be sold ina home market without any 
expense for packages, which is not so easy for ex- 
tracted, except at home or by peddling. If you are 
ina neighborhood where people will pay nearly or 
quite as much for extracted as for comb—there 
are such places—it will be to your interest, of 
course, to produce extracted honey. 

Each one must decide for himself as to which 
will be more profitable in his locality; but a little 
advice may be acceptable to some. If you want to 
keep bees with the minimum of labor and atten- 
tion, produce extracted honey. If you can not pro- 
duce nice white comb honey of good quality, pro- 
duce extracted honey. If you have a good home 
market at fair prices for extracted honey, by all 
means supply that market. Butif you are obliged 
to ship your honey off to be sold on commission, 
you will find, as a rule, that comb honey will pay 
you better. If you can secure most of your crop in 
nice white comb, you will probably get more money 
out of it in that shape thanif it were extracted. 
If in your home market a prejudice exists against 
extracted honey, as is too often the case, it will not 
pay you, as a general thing, to fight that prejudice. 
There are many places where only a definite 
amount of honey will be used, and you can sell 
just as much comb honey as you can of extracted. 
There is a double loss in selling extracted honey in 
such a market. In producing extracted honey you 
must sell twice as many pounds, while you can get 
only half as much per pound. Where the market is 
limited, the result is evident. 

I wish, in another article, to tell of my “* combina- 
tion system,” in which the production of extracted 
honey is so combined with that of comb as to get 
rid of many of the shortcomings and annoyances 
that are met when working tor comb alone, at the 
sume time preducinug the choicest extracted honey. 

Dayton, Ill., Aug. 25, 1887. J. A. GREEN. 

Thanks, friend Green. I should deem the 
above a very fair consideration in regard to 
this complicated and very important mat- 
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ter. By all means, tell us about your com- 
bination system. 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


20 CTS. PER LB. FOR/A TON OF HONEY. 

GENTLEMAN of this State by tlie name of 
» Chas. McGee has lately received 20 cts. per 
pound for his honey that he sent off toa 
commission house. How will that do tor 
prices? He had about a ton,!I understand, 
of white comb honey, all closed out at once. I in- 
tend to ship them immediately 25 or 30 hundred of 
comb honey. I will not give you McGee's or the 
firm’s address this time, for fear too many might 
rush in their honey at one central point, and lower 
prices. I will later, if wanted. E. L. Wesrcort. 

Fair Haven, Vt., Sept. 6, 1887. 

Your letter is encouraging indeed. It is 
wel] that you and your friend did not try to 
rush off your crop as soon as you secured it. 
be are bound to have good prices, at this 
rate. 
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70 LBS. PER»sCOLONY. 

I bave averaged 70 Ibs. of honey to the swarm, 
spring count, from basswood. I have not got any 
honey from any thing else, on account of the 
drought. At present I have 90 colonies. 

Kickapoo, Wis., Aug. 20, 1887. G. W. WILSON. 


14 BARRELS OF HONEY. 

We have had a very bad year for honey here. 
The spring was too dry. The first honey-flow we 
had, to amount to any thing, began about July 1, 
and lasted until August 15th. I have extracted 
nbout 14 barrels of honey. 

4—F. S. ELDER & BRO., 112—120. 

Lake Village, Ark., Aug. 24, 1887. 


27,640 LBS. OF HONEY FROM SENECA COUNTY, NEW 
YORK. 

The Seneca Co. Bee-keepers’ Association met Aug. 
27th, to compare notes and give in reports. Number 
of colonies given, 1540; number of pounds of honey, 
27,640; for sale to date, 20,000 pounds. All bee-keep- 
ers but one report less than half acrop. The honey 
is mostly in 1-pound sections. 

GEO. LAMOREAUX, Sec. 

North Hector, N. Y., Sept. 10. 1887. 


1668 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 11 COLONIES, SPRING 
COUNT. 

I put eleven hives in the cellar last fall. I took 
out in the spring, the same number, all strong. I 
increased to 32, two of which are artificial swarms. 
I extracted 1668 lbs. of white honey, and sold it all 
for ten cents per pound around home. There was 
no buckwheat honey, the weather being too dry. 
My hives are aj] shaded with grapevines, on the A. 
I. Root style. GEO. SLOASON. 

Hawkesbury, Ont., Can. 

Well done, friend S. It does us good to 
see a report like yours, after such a season 
as we have had. Was there any one else in 
your locality who did as well ? 


IS A POOR SEASON ALWAYS FOLLOWED BY A GOOD 
ONE? THE ITALIANS “ A THOUSAND MILES 
AHEAD.” 

The season of 1887 will no doubt be remembered 
by a great many bee-keepers as one of the poorest 
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ever witnessed. I have watched the reports given 
in the bee-papers with much interest; and with a 
very few exGeptions the reports are discouraging. 
There was plenty of white clover, but it has not 
yielded honey. Red clover yielded bountifully. 
Basswood yielded scarcely any thing. The colonies 
at present are nearly at the starvation-point. The 
average yield per colony in this locality has never 
been less, up to this time, for years. Honey, too, 
is not of as fine a quality as usual. Sections filled 
slowly never bave as fine an appearance, and weigh 
less, than those filled rapidly. Iam not discourag- 
ed yet, even if the season of 1887 was a poor one. 
There is always a good season following a bad one. 
There is always a chance for success. The ques- 
tion of Italians or blacks has turned itself right side 
out again, and will likely open the eyes of some. 
This slow season has left the blacks a thousand miles 
in the shade. The Italians have stored some sur- 
plus, while the blacks have scarcely got a living. I 
can truly say, that the justly praised Italians are, 
in my apiary, far ahead of the common bees. They 
can be handled without smoke, at any time, and 
they are good protectors of their homes. 

Douglas, O., Aug. 5, 1887. FRED LEININGER. 





REPORYS DISCOURAGING. 





EES in this vicinity have done very poorly this 
season. I have heard of very few swarms, 
and little or no surplus honey. We have had 
only one swarm, and it came off late. It has 
not yet made enough honey to keep it till 

cold weather. The white-clover crop was good as 
long as it lasted, but the dry weather cut it short, 
as it did most other crops. We took from 30 to 50 
Ibs. of white-clover honey per colony from some of 
our hives, but we shall have to give it all back and 
buy sugar besides, for I do not think we have a col- 
ony that has enough honey to winter. Some have 
none at all. If other bees are no better off for 
stores than ours, and there should be no feeding 
done, I believe two-thirds, at least, of the bees 
will starve before spring. GLEANINGS is a good 
paper. I could not well get along without it. The 
imported queen we purchased of you last spring is 
a good layer. Her bees are as gentle us any we 
have. Levi J. Ray. 
Xenia, O., Aug. 21, 1887. 


150 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 55 COLONIES. 

Crops all burned up here. Bees have gathered 
enough to winter on, and I have taken 150 lbs. of 
honey from 55 colonies, spring count, and had 10 or 
12swarms. We may get some fall honey yet. 

Muncie, Kan., Aug. 8, 1887. Jas. A. NELSON. 

HONEY CROP NON EST. 

The honey crop this season here has been, practi- 
cally speaking, non. I shall have to feed the most 
of my bees. I know aman who keeps 110 colonies 
about four miles from here, who got less than five 
hundred pounds surplus this season, and he isn't a 
beginner either, having grown gray in the bee-busi- 
ness. He delights to talk of that grand old mark, 
Mr. M. Quinby. He is, in fact, one of the old Quinby 
school. Whata delight it is to spend half a day in 
company witb him, sitting under an apple-tree over- 
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looking the apiary, drinking in the knowledge as it 

falls from bis lips! It would be amusing for one to 

listen to our arguments on the black vs. Italian 

bee. He keeps blacks, while I endeavor to keep 

the pure Italians. GEO. SHIBER. 
Olean, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1887. 


DROUGHT IN CUBA. 

Those that have suffered in consequence of the 
drought in the U.S. are not alone in misfortune, 
for we have had, and are still having, a most disas- 
trous dearth of honey. I thought last year the 
worst I had seen since I had been on the island, but 
this beats last year. We shall lose a great many 
colonies—just how many I can not tell. Such is bee- 
keeping in Cuba. A. W. OSBURN. 

Havana, Cuba, W. I., Aug. 20, 1887. 

600 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 40 COLONIES, SPRING 
COUNT. 

I commenced this spring with 40 colonies. I have 
now 96, and only 600 lbs. of surplus honey. The most 
of my bees are in good condition for winter. It has 
been very dry all summer. Basswood was good 
about a week. My bees are Italians, bybrids, and 
blacks. I have watched them close for 3 years. The 
Italians come out behind. This year has been their 
favorite time. A hard year, it is said, Italians work 
when others lie still, but this year they have not 
given me a pound of surplus. They are nicer to 
handle, but I can not keep bees for the fun of it, in 
my old age. I have just visited two other apiaries 
of 140 each. They told me their hybrids were their 
best honey-gatherers. J. B. WHEATON. 

Ithaca, Gratiot Co., Mich., Sept. 6, 1887. 

MELISSA, OR BEE-BALM. 

The first of June found me with 62 swarms of 
bees, in fair condition for securing the honey crop. 
The clover bloomed, but gave very little nectar. 
Time passed on, with an addition of 20 swarms and 
no surplus honey stored to this date, Au,’. 22. Our 
late rains have revived vegetation, and the clover 
is sending out a second bloom, and the fail bloom is 
revived, and we are in hopes the bees will yet gather 
enough to winter on, if no more. I have had alittle 
trial with melissa, or ‘ bee-balm,’’ this season. It 
commenced blooming the fore part of July, and stil! 
is in bloom. I think it will continue until frost. 
The bees are on it from morning unti) dark. I 
think it is superior to all other honey-plants that I 
have ever seen. C. M. ButIss. 

Fox Lake, Wis. 








POOR ENOUGH. 

If you will accept a report from me, though very 
discouraging, I will give you a few facts. From 
April 28to May 30 the weather was alarmingly dry. 
There was but little honey from apple-bloom; clo- 
ver, none of any account. There was a good flow 
from locust. Basswood we have but littleof. June, 
July, and August have been so wet that crops have 
been damaged to a great extent. Black bees gave 
me 34 Ibs. per colony; hybrids the same. 

All colonies are strong in bees, but there is no 
surplus. Black blood is preferable for me in my 
locality, though hybrids are my choice. Bees 
wintered badly generally. Mine did fairly. I lost 
6 out of 34. Some lost about all in chaff hives, well 
packed. Severe March weather did the work. 


Buckwheat honey is coming in now well, and there 
is a prospect for fall bloom. I have taken from 





59 colonies, 400 Ibs. of comb and 100 of extracted. 
Poor enough. GEO. A. MATHEWS. 
Katonah, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1887. 




















SHALL THE BROOD-NEST BE DISTURBED? 


Y lower stories are full of honey and brood. 
Would you let it all remain for winter, or 
remove all but 3 or 4 frames? 

D. O. MCCAMPBELL. 

Harmontown, Miss., Sept. 8, 1887. 

[It depends entirely on the amount of bees to be 
wintered, friend M. If it is a powerful colony of 
bees, leave the whole entire lower story. If an or- 
dinary colony, say 5or 7 frames; if not up to the 
average, perhaps Only 4 or 4 frames, as you suggest. 
And, by the way, a powerful colony will winter 
about as well just as they are, as any way you can 
fix them. See discussions in regard to this matter 
in our back volumes. ] 


CELLAR WINTERING. 

Il am putting a cellar under my house. It will be 
completed about Sept. 20. Can a few colonies of 
bees be wintered successfully in the cellar the fol- 
lowing winter? MERRIT BALDWIN. 

Steamburg, Pa., Aug. 30, 1887. 


Ree if your cellar is dry you can wintera few 
colonies successfully; that is, if you carefully ob- 
serve the conditions required for cellar wintering. 
You will do well to read some of C.C. Miller’s re- 
cent articles on the subject. See also “ Cellar’°Win- 
tering,’’.in the A BC of Bee Culture. ] 


DEAD BROOD. 

What is the matter with my bees? I have four 
good strong stands of Italians, with nice young 
queens, and they are all unecapping their brood 
when it is about 17 or 18 days old. Some of the 
brood is turning black. Whether they are all dead 
or not,I do not know, but they are motionless, 
They have all got plenty of honey to winter, but 
scarcely any surplus. A SUBSCRIBER. 


{I should judge you have what is called ‘dead 
brood”? in your hives. Brood that has been neg- 
lected, or subjected to conditions unnatural to its 
growth, will die, and has a gray-black appearance. } 





WHAT ARE THE INDICATIONS, IF ANY, THAT A 
QUEEN WILL BE SUPERSEDED ? 

Will some of your veteran bee-keepers give your 
readers an article on why bees supersede their 
queens, and how to tell when bees are going to su- 
persede a queen? I have read for years the vari- 
ous journals, and never saw a really concise and 
good article on this subject. Many a fine and 
prized queen has often been lostin this way—‘* un- 
expectedly missing,’ and it would be a real service 
to your readers to know more about this important 
subject. A BEE-KEEPER. 


HOW TO MAKE A TESTER FOR HONEY VINEGAR. 

I am making honey vinegar. For a test I have 
tried to use the egg, and the ball of wax with shot 
inside, without satisfaction. How to get the shot 
inside is a puzzle, as the apple dumplings were to 
King George, who was fond of the dumplings, but 
could not imagine “* how the apples were gotin.” IT 
find it better to eat the egg, and pour melted wax 
into one half of the shell. Inthe bail thus formed, 
stick three wire nails, another in the topto liftit by. 
Mix some water and honey, 1 Ib. to the gallon, and 
try the tester. D. F. SAVAGE. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Aug. 19, 1887. 
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BEE Borany, 


OR, HONEY=PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 








HERCULES’ CLUB—A BEE-PLANT. 

ROF. COOK :—In looking over your “* Bee-Keep- 
er’s Guide,” tenth edition, I can find no de- 
scription of the inclosed honey-plant, which 
is plentiful on the bluffs of Lookout Moun- 
tain.= It has just come into blossom, and is 

worked on freely by the Italians, but not by the 
smaller common bees. The tree or shrub grows to 
10 or 12 feet high, has a thorny trunk, the limbs and 
flower-stalks branching out at the top of the trunk, 
like a palm-tree. Sourwood is very plentiful here; 
and as this tree blossoms just as the sourwood 
ceases to bloom, it may be of value, providing the 
quality of the honey is good; but it is such a queer- 
looking tree or plant that I am doubtful about it. 
Can you tell whether the sourwood grows from the 
seed, and whether it can be grown as far north as 
Maryland and Ohio? It is a beautiful tree, and 
yields bountifully of beautiful white honey. 
Dr. C. F. PARKER. 

Valley Head, DeKalb Co., Ala., Aug. 15, 1887. 

In reply, Prof. Cook says: 

Friend Root:—The plant referred to above by Dr. 
Parker, of which he sends the leaves and fruit, is 
the curious Hercules’ club—Aralia spinosa. This 
tree grows along river-banks from Pennsylvania 
south. We have it growing on our grounds here at 
the Michigan Agricultural College, so it is quite 
hardy. It grows from 6 to 20 feet high. The bare 
trunk is armed with strong spines, and, like the 
palm, is crowned with great leaves with ovate-ser- 
rate leaflets, among which are the flowers. 

Mr. P. asks about the quality of the honey. The 
bees work freely on the flowers here — are even 
now, Aug. 25th, at work on them; yet as we have 
only a few of the trees I can not speak of the hon- 
ey. Can not Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Augusta, Ga., 
tell us of it? Mr. Parker says of this plant that it 
comes into bloom just as sourwood is going out. He 
also asks if the sourwood, or sorrel tree, will grow 
from the seed, and whether it will grow as far north 
as Michigan and Ohio. I answer yes, to both ques- 
tions. We grow it here, though, like the peach, 
which it somewhat resembles, it “ kills back” in se- 
vere winters. A. J. COOK. 

Michigan Agricultural College. 








BEE ENTOMOLOGY, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among the Insect Tribe. 








BARK, OR SCALE LICE, AND RED SPIDERS. 
ROF. COOK.—Inclosed find some leaves which 
are covered with insects, which please exam- 
/ ine and tell us what they are and what will 
exterminate them. HENRY DUNHAM. 
Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 18, 1887. 
Prof. Cook replies : 

On the leaves sent by Mr. Dunham, Nashville, I 
found scale-lice and the little mite known generally 
as the “‘ red spider.’’ The scale-lice were the im- 
mature forms of the bark, or scale-lice, which were 
80 common a few years ago all through the North, 
and which so injured the trees, and which secreted 
the nectar which so’annoyed the bee-keepers. For- 





tunately for our beautiful shade-trees, and also for 
our bee-keeping industry, numerous insect-enemies 
attacked them so vehemently that they were van- 
quished, and our trees saved. I found that the 
kerosene-and-soap mixture would kill these lice. It 
was made by mixing a quart of water, a quart of 
soft soap, and a pint of kerosene together, then 
stirring all vigorously till they were permanently 
mixed. This is easily done by pumping the liquid 
by means of a force-pump back into the vessel con- 
taining it. We then dilute so that we shall have 
one part of kerosene to ten or twelve of water. 
This may be sprayed on to the trees just as the eggs 
hatch in July, or the limbs of the trees may be 
washed with it late in the fall or early spring, when 
the lice have migrated from the leaves, and are 
sapping the branches. 

The“ red spiders’ are often very serious ene- 
mies in very dry seasons like the present. They 
spin a web on the leaves. Frequent drenching of 
the plants with water will killthem. A.J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

I presume. friend Cook, the red spider you 
mention is the same one that troubles flo- 
rists so much in their greenhouses. I be- 
lieve, however, that Peter Henderson states 
that it is caused by having the atmosphere 
too dry. If this is the case it is easily man- 
aged in the greenhouse ; but during a dry 
season like the present it would be a pretty 
big job to drench *' all outdoors” with wa- 
ter. I did not know that the red spider ever 
made trouble in the open air. 


THE SPINED SOLDIER BUG, AGAIN. 

An Indiana subscriber to GLEANINGS sends me 
several of these very useful hemipterons, with the 
request that I describe them and give their habits. 

This bug is about the size of the “ bee-stabber,” 
described in GLEANINGS for Aug. 15. It is common 
all over our country; and as itis a ravenous feeder 
and lives almost wholly on insects that injure the 
farmer and gardener, it does immense good. I have 
never heard that it attacks bees, and I hope it will 
be long before it forms such a habit. I shall be 
pleased if any reader of GLEANINGS who may have 
seen it nbout bees will tell me if he has seen it mo- 





SPINED SOLDIER BUG. 


lest his pets of the hive. The figure I send will give 
a good idea of this bug. Its scientific name is unu- 
sually appropriate —‘*‘spined soldier bug;’’ spined, 
from the spines on the thorax. These sharp spines 
will enable one to identify this bug. The color is 
gray to brown. The jointed beak shown in the fig- 
ure is a most interesting weapon. Within are some 
long slim needle-like organs which can be forced 
into its prey. These so wound the unfortunate vic- 
tim that the blood oozes out, when, by the use of the 
large grooved labium, or the jointed beak, this nu- 
tritious iiquid is sucked up. All of these bugs have 
the same style of mouth parts—a large grooved 
sheath which conceals the sharp strong needle-like 
piercers. A. J. COOK. 
Michigan Agricultural College. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT. 


Continued from Aug. 1. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


For in the wilderness shall waters break out, and springs in -_ desert. 


And the parched ground 


shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water.—Isa. 35: 6, 7. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 


It has always been an intensely interest- | acre of ground properly would require, say, 


ing subject to me to look about me and see | 


500 or 1000 barrels of water every two 


what God has placed within our reach, that | weeks; and to store this amount for even 


we have never yet discovered or developed. | 
It is for-this reason that I have always been | 


deeply interested in mining for coal and 
the useful metals; and when the oil excite- 
ment broke out some years ago, the news of 
the treasures to be found by drilling down 
into Mother Earth naturally thrilled my be- 
ing with intense interest. In the same way 
I have been interested in the develop- 
ments of natural gas. 
natural gas and oil are by no means all that 
nature has in store for us, lying hidden be- 
neath the soil of our hills and valleys. In 
fact, I do not believe it is well for every one 
to start out in the oil or gas business. 
‘** Every man to his trade’? is a good rule 
here a3 in most other things. 

For some years back I have been studying 
hard on the problem of water for irrigation 
during our dry spells which occur to a great- 
er or less extent every season. A little 
over a year ago I was enthusiastic about 
saving the rain water that comes so lavishly 
in the winter and spring. In Chapter VII. 
I told you about the underground reser- 
voirs for collecting these waters and holding 
them until needed. Well, the principal 
trouble with these reservoirs during a pro- 
tracted drought is, that they become empty, 
and the ground directly over them dries out 
even worse than where the ground is simply 
underdrained. I do not believe we can 
store water profitably for six months by 
simply making excavations in the ground; 
for even a pretty good-sized pond will soak 
away and evaporate until it is gone, or 
nearly gone, even without drawing on it for 
irrigating purposes. Our carp-pond would 
hold perhaps 5000 barrels; but during the 
recent drought, even though none of the 
water was used for the purpose mentioned, 
the water has disappeared until the fish 
would like to have perished had we not 
brought a reinforcement of water in the 
way I am going to tell you of. Now, anoth- 
er thing is to be considered in this problem of 
storing up the waters from the rain and 
snow until they shall be needed. An im- 


mense reservoir is required. To water an 


But I believe that | 





three months’ time would require a cistern 
or reservoir beyond the reach of even most 
of our market-gardeners. In favorable lo- 
calities, very likely the water might be dam- 
med up by a pond; but few are so situated 
as to avail themselves of this. 

The next feasible plan would be to make 
use of running streams, and this is already 
being done to a great extent, especially in 
the western parts of this country, and the 
area thus irrigated is being rapidly en- 
larged year by year. Not only streams, but 
rivers, are utilized entirely in this way. 
No great reservoirs are needed, because the 
moving water furnishes the supply day by 
day as fast as it is consumed. Along the 
Rocky Mountains the melting snows fur- 
nish unfailing streams. Many of our read- 
ers are familiar with the method of irriga- 
tion; namely, running the water in a fur- 
row until the ground is irrigated, say for 
four or five feet on each side. At Arling- 
ton, Mass.. I saw friend Rawson turning 
water between every other row of celery. 
When the ground was sufficiently wet in 
one furrow, the water was turned into 
the next, and so on. Well, comparatively 
few of us have unfailing streams that flow 
on a level, higher up than the ground to be 
irrigated, therefore this plan can be utilized 
only in certain favored localities. Then 
again comes the question, ‘* What shall the 
rest of us do?” In many localities, springs 
on the hillsides, or at the foot of the hill- 
sides, furnish large amounts of water that 
are allowed to go to waste year after year, 
because nobody has yet had sufficient energy 
and enterprise to recognize them as God’s 
gifts, and make use of them. A _ neighbor 
of mine,a few miles away, had for years a 
spring on a hillside, that ,annoyed him by 
spoiling a great part of one of his best fields. 
In accordance with a suggestion from my- 
self, however, he arranged it with very little 
labor so as to run between every alternate 
row of his cabbages. He constructed a 
little pond wiich filled up during the day 
time, and at nightfall the contents of this 
pond was let loose so as to pass down be- 
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tween two rows of cabbages. At the very 
first trial he succeeded in getting a splendid 
crop When cabbages were a failure every- 
where else. How I have often longed and 
wished for a spring like friend Green’s! But 
ours is a clay soil,and no sandy hills or 
great rocks are in our vicinity to make it 
even probable that such a spring was to be 
found. Year after year I longed for a 
spring; butalthough I had carefully scanned 
every foot of ground that we called our own 
I could think of no way to get water from 
that source. The matter was, however, 
very much on my mind; and although I 
often thanked God for the gifts that had 
been discovered on our ten acres of ground, 
I had never yet quite faith enough to ask 
him to give us a spring. I bad, however, 
often come around to the conclusion that a 
spring that would give even a_ slender 
stream of water continuously and daily 
would be worth more than a great reservoir 
to hold the waters that come sometimes 
with such superabundance. 

When I first came on our grounds I notic- 
ed that the stream we call Champion Brook 
occupied perhaps ten times as much ground 
by twisting back and forth across the lot as 
it would if made to go in a straight and nar- 
row channel; therefore one of my first pro- 
jects was to cut this straight and narrow 
channel, from the point where the stream 
enters our lot, to a culvert under the railroad 
where it escapes. Now, this culvert, al- 
though it is large enough for a two-horse 
wagon with a big load on it to drive through, 
at certain seasons in the year, during heavy 
freshets it was in the habit of getting filled 
up so the water covered several acres of my 
low ground; while during dry seasons like 
the present one, Champion Brook is nothing 
buta dry bed of stones and gravel. Just 
now [ suppose you might follow up this bed 
a mile and not find enough water for a cow 
to drink. So you see the great amount of 
water that does so much damage at one 
season affords us no relief at another. By 
making this straight channel, however, so 
as to shoot the water perfectly straight to- 





that you must dig a channel wide enough 
and deep enough to carry all the water. Let 
Nature do the work in this way: First cut 
a ditch, just as you do to lay tile, in a per- 
fectly straight line, where you want the 
channel to be. Make this ditch deep enough 
to start the water through it, and no more; 
then dam up the old channel and all the low 
places along the margin of your new water- 
course, so as to force all the water that 
passes, to go in the new channel. Now keep 
an eye on it, and after every freshet dig out 
and dam up and repair, and pretty soon 
Nature will have formed the channel at a 
comparatively small expense. Of course, 
you are to assist Nature by deepening it 
over hard spots of clay, or by cutting out 
stones, until you have a regular slant from 
where it comes on to your land to where it 
goes out: When there is very little water 
running, watch the ripples and you can see 
where there is too much fall and where 
there is too little. Get some old-country- 
man who is skillful with spade and pick, 
and he will fix it nicely for you. The sides 
of the bank should be just sloping enough 
so it will not cave in. The idea is, to have 
them sod over eventually, and this will keep 
your channel where you want it. If in cul- 
tivating crops your rows run toward this 
ditch or channel, you can make the bank 
sloping enough so that the horses, in cul- 
tivating, can walk down the slope and have 
your turning - around ground along this 
slope. This utilizes room, and such a slant 
will not cave in, especially if you keep the 
bottom cleared out. The sides of the ditch 
should be something like the sides of a let- 
ter V. Perhaps you had better have enough 
room on the bottom to make a comfortable 
footpath in dry weather. Well, last spring, 
in my anxiety to save my crops from a 
freshet, | directed Mr. Walker to clean it 
out and make a very nice straight channel 
for the water torun in. Along a good part 
of the stream he went down to the rock, or 
a sort of slate or shale. In order to get a 
regular fall I directed him to cut into this 
rock with a stone-mason’s pick, and he did 


ward the culvert, I found that it passed | it so nicely that it became a favorite place 
through so much more rapidly that there | for the children to play, on this clean rocky 
has never been a back-up since it was cut | bottom. 


through, unless it was caused by the ice; 
and at such times a couple of men with 
poles can stop its damming up, even then. I 
want to say to you right here, that if any 
of you have similar plans of making a 
stream go straight through your lots, don’t 
fall into the error that I did. and imagine 





Some time in July it became evident that 
a planting of celery would die unless we 
watered it. Wedid not want to take the 
water out of the carp-pond: and as none 

jas Tunning in the creek, we decided to 
scoop out what we could in the low places. 
There was one spot in particular where 
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there seemed to be quite a little water; and 
one of the boys told me that it ran in there 
as fast as they scooped it out. I noticed 
something of a depression, and asked Mr. 
Walker if he didn’t find the rock there. He 
replied that he did not — at least, nothing 
hardly solid encugh to be called a rock. It 
was a sort of blue clay that could be whittled 
into fantastic shapes with a knife. In fact, 
there is now on our mantlepiece a_ little 
Bible that I carved out with my penknife, 
of soft shale, and the children had often 
amused themselves by carving figures of 
this material. Well, when Henry told me 
that the water came in at this spot as fast as 


they scooped it out, I pulled off my shoes, | 


waded in, and took the pail. I ladled it out 
for the boys while they passed it to others on 
the bank. The bottom of the cavity seemed 
to be softer and softer as I scraped it with 
the edge of the tin pail. Finally I scooped 
through into some beautiful yielding gray 


and white river sand, apparently, and out) 


of this sand was water springing forth, 
something in the language of the text — 
‘** For in the wilderness shall waters break 


out, and streams in the desert.’? Our gar- | 


den was looking very much like a desert just 
then under the influence of the scorching 
July sun. When they got all the water 
they wanted I scooped out the sand, and 
threw it on the banks of the stream, then 
threw the surplus water away down stream 
until I stood in a little well, perhaps two 
feet deep. 


sand, it was filled up quickly. I was afraid 
it could not be true ; that is, I hadn’t faith 
to believe that it would hold out. Again 


and again I filled it. Finally I pulled out | 
my Waterbury watch, even though my_ 


fingers were somewhat muddy; and while I 


timed the filling of the pail, my hand fairly | 
trembled with excitement. There was no. 


mistake about it. God had given us a 
spring, and one that poured forth beautiful 
pure water at the rate of a three-gallon pail- 
ful a minute. How quickly the figures be- 
gan to run across my mind’s eye — 3 gallons 
a minute is 180 gallons an hour; and calling 
30 gallons a barrel, we have 6 barrels during 
every hour of the 24; 144 barrels of water in 
aday! Can it be possible! A large iron 
tank was brought and placed on the bank 
on the side of the creek. A new pitcher 
pump which Ernest had purchased to put 
in his new house was brought down and 
screwed to an iron pipe. Then Henry 
mounted a dry-goods box on the bank, and 


By holding my pail up near the | 
side whence the water flowed out of the 


worked until the tank was full. <As the 
spring showed no traces of giving out, a 
piece of hose used in our greenhouse was 
_ procured ; and by folding one end over the 
tank so as to have a siphon, we soon had a 
stream of living water flowing between the 
rows of celery. As we had already been 
waiting some weeks for a rain, that we 
might put out some celery-plants, we decid- 
ed to wait no longer. One of the boys, with 
the wheel-hoe before mentioned, made some 
niée little furrows very quickly. With the 
hose we then carried the water to the high- 
est point in the furrow, and let it flow both 
ways. When the furrow was pretty well 
soaked its whole length, our plants were set 
out; and although the burning July sun 
blazed right on to them, they took hold and 
grew as well as any celery-plants I ever saw. 
The merits of spring water were well es- 
tablished. Henry found, however, that he 
could, with his pitcher-pump, draw more 
than a pailful a minute, so that a beautiful 
live spring was seen bubbling forth in that 
hole I had scooped out in the creek bottom. 
The boys were by this time in full sympathy 
with the experiment, and the quicksand 
was scooped out until the whole rock was 
found, perhaps a foot below the clay. Into 
this rock we chipped a hole perhaps a foot 
deeper, and now we had about two pailfuls 
of water a minute; and, best of all, when 
the pump stopped working, the cavity 
speedily filled up, and living water was flow- 
ing forth down the heretofore dried-up 
channel. When our proof-reader, Mr. W. 
P. Root (who is also organist during our 
noon meeting), asked me to look into the 35th 
chapter of Isaiah for something to read for 
our noon service, I was almost startled to 
find these words: ‘* And the parched ground 
'shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water.”’ Here was the water, and 
_all that was needed to get it was to scrape 
| the bottom of that old dry channel with 
nothing but a tin pail. 

I had not dared to ask God to send me a 
‘spring where there were no indications that 
there might be one; but in his loving kind- 

ness he has given us something we did not 
/even ask for. He knew I wanted it, how- 
ever, aud therefore he gave it; but it was, 
‘as I believe, because he expected me to 
make good use of it. One of my neighbors 
hearing of it, came down to see the spring 
we were ‘rejoicing over, and said that his 
| cows were out of water,and he had just 
been wondering what he should. do. 
Through his farm ran a creek just like 
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mine; and on getting down he found the 
same kind of quicksand, and water in 
abundance. Investigation on different 
points along our creek showed no Jess than 
a dozen similar springs, but none that gave 
the quantity of the one [ have mentioned. 
This subterranean vein of quicksand varies 
in thickness at different points, and doubt- 
less extends off under the hills in many di- 
rections if not in all directions; and after 
much study and investigation I am inclined 
to think that this water is held in the sand 
and gravel only by a sort of capillary attrac- 
tion. Here is the reservoir that we could 
not afford to make, made already by the 
finger of the great Father himself; and in- 
stead of holding thousands of barrels of wa- 
ter, it no doubt contains millions. All that 
is necessary to get the water is to createa 
cavity or vacuum, and the water rushes in. 
When the stream of pure water came out of | 
the sand and rock, and flowed down toward 
the tube connected with the pump, I ran up | 
to the house and summoned mother and all | 


the children. Constance (the one we call- 
ed ‘** Blue Eyes * for so many years) is now 
a big strong girl of fourteen, and she is just 
beginning to take quite an interest in these 
things that have made me happy for so 
many years. When I explained that this 
bed of sand and gravel probably went away 
up under the hill, and may be under our 
house and factory, she made a remark some- 
thing like this: ** O pa! I do so want to see 
what is inside of the hills! I want to see the 
springs and the rocks.” 

‘** Well, my girls, I am very glad indeed to 
see you anxious to know more about this 
beautiful earth that God has givenus. I 
have been long thinking of taking you on a 
trip to see the home of my boyhood, amid 
the springs and hills of Summit County. If 
mother approves, we will take Meg and the 
buggy and go off for a holiday, starting aft- 
er dinner.” 

At this, Caddie joined in with Constance, 
and they could hardly keep still until the 
time arrived to start. 


CHAPTER XL. 


He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth: he toucheth the hills, and they smoke.—PsALM 104: 32. 


The memory of that three days’ visit with 
the children will always bea pleasant re- 
membrance. How thoroughly I got ac- 
quainted with them during these few days, 
when we three were so much alone togeth- 
er! For several days afterward I caught 
myself feeling lonesome without them. 

Now, then, in regard to the hills. We 
passed the first night at the old homestead 
where my mother’s father first located in 
the woods, years ago. A part of his first 
purchase included the highest hill in the 
vicinity round about there; and I told the 
children the night before, that, if they 
would get up early enough, we would go up 
and see the sunrise from the summit of 
grandpa’s hill. Now, grandfather Hart 
had a great taste for natural science, al- 
though he had no modern advantages in 
the way of education, and this great hill had 
been for years a hobby of his. While we 
stood on the summit of that hill the next 
morning, taking in the beautiful scenery 
spread out before us as it was lighted up by 
the morning sun, I told Caddie and Connie 
that it was nothing strange that they, in 


common with myself, should want to know 
what is inside of these great hills; for the 
very blood in our veins was that which stirred 
grandpa, perhaps fifty years ago, to want to 
know what was inside of this great hill. In 
fact, fortune-tellers got hold of the idea that 
this hill was his hobby, and one after anoth- 
er offered to tell, for a certain sum of mon- 
ey, What was hidden beneath its lofty sum- 
mit. I remember an advertisement that 
appeared in one of the papers somewhat 
later, of an instrument called a ‘‘ goldome- 
ter’? that would tell whether gold or other 
valuable metals, or even coal, was hidden in 
the earth beneath. Grandfather sent two 
dollars, but that was the last of it. When I 
told the giils that he became so curious that 
he made investigations into the hillside, 
they were impatient to be led to the spot. 
Then I took them to a little mound, or 
grassy knoll, off a little to one side, where 
for years there had been asingle little grave. 
Years before I was born, a little child 
named Amos, in climbing up to get some- 
thing from the mantlepiece, fell with his . 
face into a kettle of boiling maple syrup. 
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He lived several days afterward, but most of 
the time was calling plaintively for water. 
When he died, as they were far away in the 
woods, a lonely grave was made on the spot 
where we stood; and when I told the chil- 
dren that their papa was named after this 
little one, a sad and solemn look came over 
their faces. Cousin Ray then piloted us to 
another spot on the slope at the foot of this 
great hill; and after he had pulled off a lot 
of brush and sticks from a cavity in the 
ground, he took hold of an iron ring and be- 
gan to pull. [thought of the stories in the 
Arabian Nights, and wondered if some gen- 
ie Was going to raise up and tell uz about 
the gold orsilver, or, possibly, even common- 
place coal that lay hidden beneath this old 
mountain, as it seemed to be, almost, in our 
eyes. Well, the lid came up and we peered 
down. We did not see any genie, however, 
but only the retlection of our own faces in a 
beautiful cool spring that bubbled up in the 
bottom. I notice in Summit County, that 
where springs are found, of late years, they 
use a great Many tubes made of stoneware, 
to place overthem. These tubes are like a 
great stoneware crock without any bottom, 
and many holes are made through the sides, 
to permit the water to flowin. About half 
way to the bottom of this spring a pipe 
came in it through the side of the stone 
crock ; and over the end of this pipe was a 
tin can pierced with many holes. A few 
rods further down the slope we came to the 
lane where the cattle and horses go to pas- 
ture. The pipe that came from the spring 
poured into a trough that ran under a fence 
so as to water the stock in two different lots. 
From this trough it poured into a second 
trough that stood in the lane. A tin cup 
hung ona post, and from this tin cup we 
took draughts of cool spring water—the 
veritable soft water of the springs of Sum- 
mit County. 

Grandfather did not find any gold in re- 
ward for his investigations, by digging into 
the hillside ; but I told Uncle Ben’s folks I 
should consider that spring worth more than 
gold or silver or coaleither, if J had it. Aft- 
er the water poured out of that last trough 
it ran under a bridge, and then down into 
the pasture lot. For sixteen years it had 
been running right on that one spot. Did it 
cause a great luxuriance in growth over the 
other grass and weeds in that field? By no 
means. Let me tell you, my friend, if you 
don’t know it already, that pouring water 
on to a piece of ground continually, day aft- 
er day, won’t make things grow. In fact, 
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all this spring did to this pasture lot was to 
make a mucky swamp where the cows got mir- 
edit they attempted to goacross or through it. 
To make things grow you must saturate the 
ground and then let it dry out. When sufti- 
ciently dry, saturate it again, and so on. 
This rule applies to flower-pots, window- 
gardens, dooryards, and every thing else 
where we practice irrigation. Nothing but 
swamp-weeds or genuine water-plants will 
grow where it is constantly wet. Close by 
this swamp-bog formed by that spring wasa 
great lot of rich sheep-manure, for Uncle Ben 
deals largely in sheep and cattle, buying and 
selling them by the carload. I tried to get 
my cousins, Ray and Judd, interested in 
starting a celery-garden where that spring 
was spoiling the ground; but although Na- 
ture had placed every thing so very handy 
and convenient, there it lay year after year, 
untouched and unused. Why, I almost felt 
as if I must take off my coat and show them 
what could be done with that spring of water. 

Before night I found there were bundreds 
of other similar springs all over Summit 
County, doing that very same trick—run- 
ning down the hillsides, making swamp- 
bogs, and doing no good to anybody. I did 
rejoice to find one gentleman, a friend of 
our bee-journal, by the way, laying under- 
drains to get rid of this surplus water, and I 
believe he proposed making a garden. There 
it was on my old homestead, right where I 
used tomake garden thirty-five years ago, and 
[had thought of that spot, with its wealth of 
spring water, time and again during these 
years that are past. I have not time here to 
tell you of the springs we found on that 
trip; but some of them pour forth water 
enough to run quite a water-power, and yet 
they do nothing, winter or summer, more 
than to water the stock. 

Another relative, in Tallmadge, has 
brought a spring down a hill, and up again 
to his house on the opposite hillside. Here 
it gives a constant stream for the use of all 
the household. Then it goes to the barn, 
and fills a large tank where the stock can 
drink every day in the year; and after that 
——now, what do you suppose it does after 
that? Why, it just runs off on the ground, 
and has done so for years, doing no good to 
anybody. Where it leaves the kitchen it is 
on higher ground than the kitchen garden ; 
and although the kitchen garden suffers 
just like other gardens, from the lack of 
rain, nobody has yet ventured to turn this 
surplus water between the rows of vegeta- 
bles. 
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At Mogadore (Summit County) I had an! ‘ Why, look here, Homer. You surely 
opportunity of satisfying Connie's desire to | have springs that furnish the water for this 
know what there is inside of these great | ditch.” 


hills. The railroad company had purchased 
one of the largest of them, just for the grav- 
el; and at the time we were there they had 
taken off just about half of the hill, leaving 
the strata of sand, gravel, and occasionally 
clay, plainly visible. But a richer treat 


awaited us in asandbank belonging to my 


nephew, who lives on a hillside. He, too, 
has grandfather Hart’s blood in his veins, 
and has also inherited a disposition to want 
to know what there is in the hills. Like 
grandfather of old, he was not satisfied un- 
til he had dug a hole in the side of his hill, 
and there he found the most beautiful, clean 
yellow sand. This particular hill has also 
strata of sand, gravel, clay, etc. ; and here 
the strata seem to curve with the curve of 
the hill. In fact, the different layers are 
much like the layers seen in cutting into an 
onion. But there is something stranger still 
about it: Near the convex surface of the 
top of the hill the layers seem to have been 
separated by some convulsion of nature, so 
as to leave cavities, or pockets, if I may be 
allowed the term. Now, the beautiful sand 
he found was between the strata, within 
these pockets. Near the summit of the hill 
the vein was perhaps two feet thick; but it 
curved downward toward the valley until it 
disappeared in a sharp edge. The diagram 
below will illustrate this plainer ; and if you 
will use your eyes at the first opportunity, 
you may glean many wonderful facts in re- 
gard to the formation of this earth upon 
which we live. 


we 
ff 


i. 4 
HILL AT 


Clay. 





SECTION OF MOGADORE, 0O. 


My nephew is also something of a market- 
gardener, and his celery, cabbages, etc., were 
suffering from the lack of water, like those 
of the rest of us. I assured him there were 
springs at the base of this strange hill, for I 
thought the spring water must be conduct- 
ed along through the different strata. He 
insisted there were} no springs high enough 
up to take the water on to his garden. At 
the foot of the hill was the usual muck 
swamp which we find so frequently in Sum- 
mit County. I pushed down among the 
bogs, and found a ditch he had been cutting 
through to get rid of the surplus water. 





‘“*Why, no, Uncle Amos. You see the 
ditch is now about all dry. See here; there 
is not a bit of water running.” 

** But, my young friend, will you please to 
look here?” 

I showed him that, a few rods below where 
he stcod, there wes quite a good stream of 
water. And, by the way, I have several 
times found springs by following up ditches 
or runs. When you find running water in 
one place, and none a distance above the 
spot, you have got track of a spring. Pret- 
ty soon I reached my hand in a hole in the 
bank, and out came water enough to fill an 
inch pipe. He promised to follow it up to 
its source, and see if he could not find it high 
enough to turn on to his garden; and I am 
quite sure that many of you, my friends, 
may find springs on your own land, if you 
will search diligently. 

In visiting the Glen, at Cuyahoga Falls 
(Summit County), we had another wonder- 
ful lesson in regard to the interior of the 
earth. The Cuyahoga River has cut through 
the soft sandstone,in some places to a depth 
of several hundred feet; and the straight 
walls, as they rise up, reveal to human eyes 
the wonderful rocky structure of old Moth- 
er Earth. Strata and pockets are visible 
here without number; and in one place a 
thin layer of brown rock has been crimped 
by some convulsion in former years, so that 
it has lapped over on itself, like the figure 
shown below. 





KINK IN A STRATUM OF SANDSTONE, TO BE 
SEEN AT CUYAHOGA FALLS, O. 


Now, after this crimping, or doubling-up, 
the great rocks settled down so as to flatten 
it down all solid together; but it is plainly 
evident by the grain of this curved strata, 
that it was formed by some great convulsion 
at some stage of the formation of these won- 
derful rocks. From many of the strata, 
beautiful springs flow forth ; and one great 
overhanging rock sends forth so many of 
them that it has been aptly named ** Weep- 
ing Rock.” 

In the afternoon we stopped at the house 
of a Mr. Babb, a mile or two west of the 
town of Cuyahoga Falls. The bottom of 
Mr. Babb’s cellar is cut into the solid sand- 
stone that comes clear to the surface of the 
hill whereon stands his beautiful dwelling. 
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In the middle of the cellar a square hole is 
cut in the rock, perhaps a foot deeper than 
the stone cellar floor. Into this cavity a 
stream of soft water flows, which I should 
think capable of filling a two-inch pipe. The 
cool water passes around their milk-cans, 
forming a sort of spring-lhouse, and then it 
comes out into the dooryard, where it fillsa 
fish-pond cut in the rock, perhaps 20 or 30 ft. 
across. Several years ago this little pond 
was filled with most beautiful speckled trout. 
The water is constantly moving and con- 
stantly overflowing, and this gives the sur- 
face a mirror-like brightness that is most 
fascinating to passers-by. After leaving 
this reservoir the water pours in a series of 
waterfalls down a rocky gorge. As we start- 
ed along with Meg and the buggy I ejacu- 
lated,** O children! here is a hydraulic ram.” 

** Why, where is « hydraulic ram, pa? and 
what is it? Where do you see it ?” 

I was obliged to say that I didn’t see it at 
all; and then came the question,‘ Why, pa, 
how can you say, ‘ Here is a hydraulic ram,’ 
when you confess you don’t see it, and have 
not seen it?” 

I told them that, although I had scarcely 
ever seen one in my life, I knew the click- 
ing sound, or the series of thumps, or, per- 
haps more correctly, pulsations, we heard, 
were caused by a hydraulic ram; and in a 
moment more there it was by the roadside. 





HYDRAULIC KAM, FOR ELEVATING WATER. 

There it stood, all by itself, but yet hard 
at work, and it was to me a thing of life and 
beauty. It made the water fly and spatter; 
but in doing so it pushed perhaps a fourth of 
the whole stream away up to the top of a 
hill, and poured it into a tank over the 
fence. for the stock to drink. Besides this, 
it sent it up into a great bank barn on the 
hillside; and, in fact, it pushed it up hill 
and down, wherever it was wanted, over 
that hilly farm. At one time I felt quite 
sanguine about carrying my spring water by 
a hydraulic ram ; but when | told the manu- 





facturers that I could not get more than a 
foot, or at most two feet, fall on my prem- 
ises, they kindly informed me that it would 
not be best to try te use one. The address 
of the maker is Allen Gawthrop, Jr., Wil- 
mington, Del. But perhaps many of you, 
my friends, can make use of this ingenious 
little machine. I was surprised and pleased 
to learn that they are now manufactured for 
the very low sum of only $11.00. 

Well, there is something else that we 
kept track of during our visit, besides the 
springs, and it was windmills. ‘They are 
now dotting the landscape here and there 
through almost all of Ohio, and I feel like 
thanking God whenever I see one. I will 
tell you why. Mrs. Root is a nice cook—at 
least so they say in our home, and she is 
rather particular about her materials for 
cooking. I have told you before how she 
complained when the boys carelessly gave 
the cow spinach that had gone to seed—so 
much so that it was bitter. At another 
time one of the small boys gave her a lot of 
onions. Everybody who tasted of the milk 
after that knew it, I tell you. Well, ever 
since this dry weather the water in Cham- 
pion Brook dried up so it stood only in stag- 
nant pools, and Mrs. Root complained again 
of the milk. She finally insisted that Henry 
should give the cow a pailful of clean water 
from that new spring we were rejoicing 
over sO much, us often as the cow would 
drink it. He did so, and the milk was all 
right. Futhermore, Bossy showed her pref- 
erence by coming up to the fence near the 
spring, and making a tuss every time she 
wanted fresh water. Well, the windmills 
seattered over the land indicate nice pure 
water for the cows; and pure water for the 
cows means a smaller liability of typhoid 
fevers and such like diseases that often take 
away our loved ones during the dry weath- 
er of August. I told Connie and Caddie to 
watch the windmills and see what particu- 
lar ones ran with the lightest breeze. They 
soon learned to call them by name, and we 
noticed certain makes that were almost al- 
Ways pumping. By the time we got home 
we had decided pretty much what kind of a 
mill we wanted. Then a lot of letters were 
dispatched to makers of windmills. | 
wonder, my friend, if you are as ignorant of 
the real cost of a good windmill as I was. 
When one manufacturer named $36.00 as 
the price of « windmill, all complete, except 
the tower, I thought he must have made a 
mistake; but when others offered them at 
prices varying from $88.00 to $50.00, I felt 
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like thanking God again that these beauti- 
ful machines were at length offered for so 
smallasum. My plans were pretty quickly 
matured. When I scooped the water out 
with that tin pail I noticed a pure silvery 
stream that came out of the sand and rock. 
It came from the northern bank of the 
brook, and a few feet away—far enough 
to get into the solid ground—Jacob was di- 
rected to dig a well. He is astout German 
boy, and itis just fun for him to dig. Ina 
little more than aday he had thrown out 
the yellow dirt, so that he got a glimpse of 
the blue clay. 

As before, we found this blue clay just 
about one foot in thickness; and when we 
got through that, that gray quicksand full 
of water presented itself. The transition 
from the clay to the sand is so sudden and 
abrupt that we cut out a great chunk of the 
clay off from the top of the quicksand. It 
came off as clean as you Would slip the cus- 
tard from the crust of a piece of custard pie. 
In fact, I turned the block over and washed 
its under surface; and when the sand was 


cleaned away, there was the smooth bottom | 


to the block of clay. Then comes the ques- | 


] 


tion, Why doesn’t this immense weight of | 


clay and earth sink down into that soft 


yielding semi-liquid quicksand ? I presume | 
the only reason is, thatithere is no place for | 


the quicksand to go to get out of the way, 


so the solid earth rests on it, much as it | 
would rest on a body of confined water. 
| joints made tight with the afore-mentioned 


This bed of quicksand is perhaps one or one 
and a half feet through, and then we come 
to a slaty rock. Jacob dug down into this 
rock perhaps a foot, to make room for the 
pump ; and as it was then dinner time the 
well was left. I told the boys to get back as 
soon as they could, because there would be 
so much water in the well. In just 30 min- 
utes we were on the spot, and, to my great 
astonishment, we had quite a well of water. 
A little figuring revealed the fact that at 
least five barrels had run in in 30 minutes. 
Now. 10 barrels an hour would be 240 barrels 
a day ; but we were not sure that the spring 
would give this amount continuously. 

Well, friends, as I write this morning, 
Sept. 9, the windmi!l is pumping away, and 
the carp-pond is partly filled up—at least 
there is water enqugh so the fish are rejoic- 
ing in it; and itis not stagnant pool water 
either. It is clear running spring water. 
The windmill delivers it into a tank close 
by the well, and this tank is for irrigating 
the ereek-bottom garden. In ease the wa- 


ter is not used as fast as it comes in, how- 
ever, a pipe takes the overtiow and carries it 
over to the bank of the carp-pond. Before 
going to the pond, however, it fills a large 
tub made of the larger half of a cask or bar- 
rel. This tub is for the Jersey cow; and 
she admires it so much that she comes and 
takes a big drink whenever any visitors 
come to see our spring and waterworks. 

When the tub is filled nearly to the top 
with surplus, it pours over into the pond, as 
before mentioned, and the windmill keeps 
up astream of running water, the volume 
varying according to the strength of the 
breeze. 1 do not know that I ever put up 
any piece of machinery that has given me 
so much pleasure as this mill. It is the 
Eureka, manufactured by Smith & Wood- 
ward, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Now, for irrigation we need a large reser- 
voir or reservoirs for storing the water dur- 
ing the oceasional days when the wind does 
not blow ; and although our well gives us so 
large a volume, I felt as if I could hardly 
spare the water in the springs that fill the 
channel of the brook. This channel, you 
will remember, is one that is cut straight 
through the land artificially. In places it is 
five or six feet deep. Well, by putting some 
heavy planks across it at the lower side of 
our grounds, we have dammed the water up 
so it sets back as far up as the windmill and 
pump, and even further. Just a couple of 
plank set in against firm posts, with their 


clay that came out of the well, have given 
us a reservoir that will hold one or two thou- 
sand barrels, at an expense of only four or 
five dollars; and during a very windy day, 
when the water is pretty much out of the 
well, it passes through from this reservoir, 
through this porous quicksand that I have 
mentioned; so you see, during a drought 
like the present one I have a reservoir to 
draw on besides the capacity of the well. As 


soon as the children saw this long pond, 
Huber petitioned for a little boat. The boat 


is made, painted white, and christened the 
** Mayflower ;”’ and could you see the chil- 
dren enjoy themselves scudding up and down 
this canal of clear spring water, you would, 
I think, agree with me, that the arrange- 
ment is worth all it cost to make home pleas- 
ant for the children, if nothing further. I 
used to say I would give $500 for a living 
spring on our premises, and here it is pour- 
ing forth a steady stream almost constantly, 
at a cost of considerably less than even $100. 


To be continued. 
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HOW MANY COLONIES CAN BE KEPT IN A CELLAR, 
WITHOUT VENTILATION? 

FTER reading Dr. C. C. Miller's article on 
“Ventilating Bee-cellars’’ I thought the 
very point I was looking for was passed over 
by both the doctor and yourself. He states, 
* Years ago I wintered 8 colonies in «a cellar 

which was as tight as I could well make it,” ete. 
‘*Those colonies came through in the finest possi- 
ble condition—for the little air forced through the 





eracks of the cellar is enough for the few colo- | 


nies. ... But when I put 200 colonies or more in 
that same veellar, the case was materially changed.” 
Very good; but where between the 8 and the 200 
would the ventilation in that cellar commence to be 
needed? What should be the number of cubic feet 
to each colony, so managed in that cellar as to need 
no ventilation? It would seem to me, if these 
questions could be answered from observation 
taken, we should be on the right road to solving the 
problem of wintering bees. Even should one wish 
to put more than that or a certain number ina 
given cellar, we should know something of the 
amount of ventilation that would be needed. 


A, E. SM1vTa. 
Darlington, Wis., Aug. 22, 1887. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES — ANOTHER VIEW. 

I have been greatly interested in the articles on 
home conveniences, written by Dr. Miller, Prof. 
Cook, and others, and can heartily indorse all of 
them; still, one point has not been mentioned, if I 
remember right. If we admit, for argument's 
sake, that our houses are inconvenient, our women 
overworked, and we are thoughtless, I still think 
there may be a little fault somewhere else. The 
writers I have mentioned have shown us that it is 
our duty to provide conveniences, and to remove 
inconveniences. How shall we know what conven- 
iences to furnish—-or, rather, whether a change 
made by us will be an improvement or not? Few of 
us are obliged to do onr own housekeeping; but we 
are required to supply provisious, eic.; and as the 
latter duty takes nearly all our time we can not 
watch others to notice whether they are doing need- 
less work or not; neither can we realize inconven- 
iences they may labor under, as we could were we 
in their places. That is the way I look at the mat- 
ter now, and I can suggest but one way to remove 
the difficulty. If the women who do our house- 
keeping will carefully think over their work, and see 
what causes them needless steps, and suggest an im- 
provement, then I think we shall do our part, and 
their work will be made as easy as possible. If I 
were a wife or housekeeper I should do this, not in 
a fault-finding way, but pleasantly. Lots of men 
would make their wives’ work easier if circum- 
stances permitted. G. A. HuRD. 

South Acton, Me., Aug. 29, 1887. 

Friend H., by all means consult the wo- 
men in regard to the improvements you are 
going to make; but a good many women, as 
well as other people, never think of there be- 
ing a better way, many times, unless some 
one suggests it to them. A few days ago 
one of our women in the factory was filling 
glass jars with tomatoes, preparatory to 
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canning. She used a table-spoon, and was 

so long in getting the tomatoes in the jar I 
feared they would be so cold they would not 
| keep. I asked her why she did not use the 
little tin tunnel we have on purpose. Now, 
although hanging within a few feet of where 
| she was at work, she did not even know we 
| had one. A little more observation showed 
/mne that she was trying to get the solid part 
| of a tomato without the juice. I asked her 
| why she did not use a perforated skimmer. 
| She replied to this, also, that she did not 
| know we had such an implement, and I was 
| Surprised to find there never had been one in 
| the kitchen. Right at the head of the stairs 
/— close by where they are at work — is our 
/ counter store, where four different patterns 
| of perforated skimmers and wire dippers 
| were hanging over the counters, and had been 
'for years. In fact, we sell them by the hun- 
| dreds. I carried them one of each, and told 
them to keep them and use them, and they 
_ were astonished to see what a handy thing a 
| wire ladle is. Now, this we meet at every 
/turn. People take slow and laborious meth- 
/ods of doing things, and wear themselves 
| out with fatigue. when implements for do- 
| ing the work better and cheaper are often, 
perhaps, right within a few yards of them. I 
/ have sometimes thought that we need more 
| brains a great deal worse than we need more 
tools; and please, friend H., don’t rush to 
| the conclusion that it is the women-folks 
alone who don’t make use of, or who don’t 
take short cuts with, the appliances that are 
already right at hand. 


FJECTED HONEY. 

It seems from the contents of the American Bee 
Journal of late, that the bee-keeping world is ina 
rage for x» new name for extracted honey; and 
every nume that could be thought of, almost, has 
been suggested; but none of them seem to suit 
Bro. Newman. Well,so far asTam concerned the 
name “extracted ’”’ is as good as I want; but if 
anybody else wants another name, and nothing but 
achange will do them, then by all means let them 
call it by some word that simply expresses the 
truth in the case. Now, every Latin scholar knows 
that the word “extracted”’ means “drawn out” 
—from ex, out, and traho, I draw: and we all know 
that the honey is not drawn out, but thrown out. 
Well, if it is thrown out, then let us use the word 
that expresses that, and nothing more; to wit, 
ejected—trom e, out, and jacere to throw or cast. 
Consequently we will call it ejected honey, if we 
must have achange; but | insist that achange is 
not absolutely necessary. However, if you want a 
change, Bro. Root, and the word I have suggested 
suits you, J hereby give you allthe right and title 
that I] may have (as the first one to suggest it) to 
the patent. SolIshall inafew days order of you 
a “ honey-ejector’’—ha! ha! 

Bees are working finely on my buckwheat. 
Weather is dry and cool. J.G. NANCE, 

Bellview, Ky., Aug. 31, 1887. 

Friend N., the principal reason why I 
should prefer the name “ extracted” alone, 
is, that I very much doubt whether the 
name could be changed, even if we tried ever 
so hard. When people get accustomed to a 
term, and use it a dozen times a day or 
more, the world over, it is a bigger task to 
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bring about the change than one who had 
not already tried it would imagine. Re- 
- forms in naming things in bee culture have 
been talked about for years, and some of 
them have been agreed upon, but that was 
the end of it. A very few tried for a little 
while to use the new name. and then got 
discouraged and gave it up. Shall we not 
let well enough alone ? 


GRAND DISPLAY OF BEES, QUEENS, HONEY, APIA- 
RIAN SUPPLIES, ETC., AT THE OHIO STATE 
FAIR, 1887. 

Notwithstanding the dry season, one of the most 


| grapes. 


attractive sights at the State fair could have been | 


seen in the apiarian department of Agricultural 
Hall. Many of the stalwart bee-men of the State 
were there with bees, queens, honey, and supplies. 
The following persons were awarded premiums: 
Elias Cole, of Ashley, O., five premiums, aggregat- 
ing $30.00. Aaron Benedict, of Bennington, O., first 
on bees and second on feeder. C. E. Jones, of Dela- 
ware, ©., was awarded 8 premiums. Dr. Besse, of 
Delaware, O., re¢eived four premiums. W. P. Craw- 
ford, of Delaware, O., three premiums. G. W. New- 
love, of Columbus, O., first on thin foundation. 
Chas. McClave, of New London, 0O., received two 
premiums. The deepest regret prevailed, caused 
by the absence of the newly elected officers, the 
president and secretary of the Ohio State Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association. Hoping that we may never have 
the opportunity to allude to their absence again, 
when their presence is expected, we will forgive 
the past and hope for better in the future. 
Bloomington, Ohio. S. R. MORRIS. 


| stems; 
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tion: I have seen bees so excited around 
overripe grapes that great clusters of bees 
covered the bunches. so that not a grape 
was visible. The bees were at such times 
rolling over each other, and fighting for the 
When bees get on such a raid as 
this, they will almost cut through inch 
boards, and at such times the grapes disap- 
pear — good, bad. and indifferent. Now, I 
can not say positively that there were any 
perfectly sound berries in any of the bunch- 
es; but my opinion is, after the best in- 
vestigations I could make, that the bees had 
got a going so savagely they managed to cut 
into the grapes in some way or other — per- 
haps by starting an opening wherethe stems 
joined the fruit. May be they pushed so 
hard they crowded the fruit loose on the 
and from what I know of. bees I 
think the latter is quite probable. It is no 
more than fair, however, to add that we 
have good crops of Concord grapes ‘weed 
after year, right over our bee-hives. There 
are 400 or 500 bearing vines, and the bees 
have never yet worked on the grapes enough 
to destroy a single pound. Most seasons 
they never notice them at all. 


HOW TO MAKE THE STOPPER, AS SHOWN ON P. 576. 
When giving a description of my machine for 


| emptying supers I omitted to explain the stops 


which hold the supers in proper position upon the 
bearing-board. They are shown in Fig. 6, at Z, page 
576. They are formed by fastening to each of the 


| end-pieces of the nachine a piece of board three or 


The president very much regrets his ab- | 
sence at the State fair—the more so. because | 
the bee-men of our State did so well under | 


adverse circumstances. If the real 


truth | 


were told, he would have to confess that the | 


date of the fair quite slipped his mind un- 


til after it was too late to get to Columbus | 
He and the secretary will try to) 


in time. 
make amends by doing all they can to make 
«a rousing good convention, to be held in 
Columbus some time in mid-winter. 


DO BEES EVER PUNCTURE FRUIT? 

Does the honey-bee ever puncture the skin of any 
or our fruits, and afterward suck the juice? 
subject has been under discussion at some length 
inthe meetings of the Portage Co. Horticultural 
Society, and also of several papers read before the 
Garrettsville Antiquarian and Scientific 
This will be again presented before the first-named 
society this month. I desire the opinion, of the 
most noted bee-keepers on this important subject. 
I shall be pleased to learn your opinion at an early 
date; and when published I will 
printed copy of the paper on this subject. 

GEO. J. STREATOR. 

Garrettsville, O., Sept. 1, 1887. 

Friend S8., this matter has been discussed 
over and over again for years, through our 
bee-journals; and the sum and substance 
of a great amount of the testimony seems to 
be about this: Asarule, bees do not and 
can not puncture fruit, even if they wanted 
to ever so much. A great many would stop 
right here, I presume. My opinion is, that 
they can puncture fruitto some extent when 
they get sufficiently excited, and when they 
are in sufficient numbers. 


four inches wide and '. inch thick (the width and 
thickness are immaterial), and long enough to ex- 
tend backward as far as the back side of the super 
will require to go when being emptied. These are 
sawed off square at the back end, and another piece 
reaching across {rom one to the other is nailed on 
to them. This forms a stopper to keep the super 
from going too far back. A block is nailed into 
each corner of this stopper, of suitable dimensions, 


| so that when the super is placed upon the bearing- 


board, and pushed backward against the stopper, it 
goes loosely between said blocks, by means of which 
it is held accurately in place while the follower is 


This | brought down upon it to remove it from the sec- 


tions. The stopper for wide trames is made by first 


| nailing a strip , thick, and as wide as the thickness 
| of the bottom piece of bearing-board, on to the back 


4 | side. 
Society. | 


forward you a | 


Over this is nailed a piece of board which ex- 

tends upward above the upright bearings, high 

enough to form the stopper. JOSHUA BULL. 
Seymour, Wis., Aug. 17, 1887. 


SUFFICIENT ENERGY AND ENTERPRISE, ETC. 
On page 637, speaking of two Medina bee-keepers 
who got a big yield while their neighbors, north, 
south, east, and west, got nearly nothing, comment- 
ing upon it you observe, ** Give us a man with suffi- 
cient energy and enterprise, and be will have a 
crop, no matter what the season may be.’ You 
certainly ought to know the way at Medina, but 
this time you are off to the “ Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp.” J. HAMILTON. 
Beason, III. 
Well, I declare, friend H., I don’t know 
but that Ihave got myself in a tight place 
this time. I don’t believe I shall back out 


As an illustra-! just yet, however, even if you and Dr. Miller 
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do'crowd me pretty hard. A man with suf- 
ficient energy anc 
bly, in the course of time, start a honey- 


| 
| 


enterprise would proba- | 


farm, and raise plants enough to furnish the | 


honey. If a dry season came, so nobody 
else got any, he would put up a windmill 


long, at the surface of the earth, is large enough. 
As mentioned above, the sides may slant to a 
* peak.” No hole will be needed in the tops of the 
hives; but it would be well to have as much “ open- 


| ness"’ as possible at the bottoms of the hives. 


and irrigate his grounds so as to get a big | 


crop when the price was away up. There, 
don’t you think I have made outa pretty 
good case, after all? I want to refer the 
above answer to Dr. ©. (. Miller as well. 


BEES REFUSING TO TAKE FEED. 

We have been feeding our bees at the entrance 
(in Simplicity feeders) at dusk. It rains so often at 
night that we decided to feed inthe upper story. 
We did so, and the bees at first took the feed (ex- 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Sept. 1, 1887. 
PUTTING THE BEE-SPACE BELOW IN THE T SUPER. 
Il have found it a decided improvement on T su- 


| pers, which are to be used over zinc honey-boards, 


| sections. 


tracted honey) readily. We then thought we would | 


give them more at one time, and so gave each col- 
ony 4 feeders full instead of one. The result is, 
that the feeders have beeninthe upper story of 
each hive about four days; and the bees, though 
they have free access to it, the same as when they 
had only one feeder, refuse to take any of the feed. 
It can not be that there is nectar in the flowers. 
for bees are gathering absolutely none. 


E. & W. MONEY. 
Cobham, Virginia, Aug. 27, 1887. 


As you state it, friend M., I can not think 
of any reason why the bees should refuse 
to take the feed, unless it was something 


they disliked. It is, however, true that any | a 
| Better use a T-super cover, bee spaced above 


colony of bees will in time get tired of being 
fed. I have made a single colony take a 
whole barrel of sugar; but toward the last 
they got so they would hardly taste it. Had 


to turn up the metal supports 4 inch, thus making 
a bee-space below. This prevents gluing sections 
to the honey-board, gives free access to supers, and 
brings the sections flush with the tops of supers, so 
that the enamel cioth lies down smoothly on the 
C. B. THWING. 

Hamilton, Mo., Aug. 23, 1887. 

Yes, you can so arrange the L tins in the 
T super as to leave a bee-space under the 
sections. This we at first suggested, as you 


will see by referring to page 156, current vol- 


| space on top of the sections. 


prefer to have the bee-space above. 


ume. bButif you will turn to page 217 you 
will see good reasons for putting the bee- 
If you have 
only the plain sheets of zinc, I should hm 

ou 


then have to set the supers on two quarter- 


inch strips, to provide for the bee-space un- 
der the sections. I should never cover the 


| sections with an enamel cloth, for the bees 


the same kind of stores been secreted by | 


the flowers in the open air, they would have 
labored with unabated energy until all was 
gathered, and more too. I have sometimes 
thought that bees reasoned something like 
this: ‘* This food is already inside of our 
hive, and is our property. Why should we 
be in such haste to get it down into the 
combs ? It can just as well stay here in the 
feeder until we need it.” The above, bear 
in mind, is only conjecture ; but I have oft- 
entimes seen colonies act in that way, when 
in some of my experiments I have under- 
taken to feed them excessive quantities. 

HOW TO MAKE A CLAMP TO WINTER FIVE COL- 

ONIES. 

I want to make a clamp to put five colonies of 
bees in. Shall I need a drain to keep it dry? How 
deep should I make the pit? Will it need to have 
un inlet, and what size should it be, and what the 
size for the outlet? Will there need to be a hole in 
the top of each hive? SUBSCRIBER. 


We sent the above to friend Hutchinson, 
and he replies as follows :— 

Ilhave made clamps upona sandy knoll, and no 
drain was made or needed. Ordinarily I would have 
adrain. A 2-inch tile will answer for adrain. I 


would have the pit deep enough so that the tops of 
the hives would be but little, if any, above the sur- 
face level of the ground, and at the same time al- | 
low a space of about 18 inches below the hives. The 
sides of the pit may be made slanting, and termi- 
nate in an angle or point, at the bottom. For five 
colonies an excavation 4 feet wide and 7 or 8 feet 





will propolize it to the edges of the sections. 


the sections. 








OUR QUESTION - Box, 
sian Reprins from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or — should be written — a separate slip of paper 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.” 





Question No. 4—Is it wise to abandon the beveled 
edge on the Simplicity hive for the plain unbevel- 
ed or square joint when there are many thousands 
of beveled-edge hives in use? Are there any ad- 
vantages to be gained in dispensing with the bevel- 


ed edge? If so, what are they ” 8. J.M 


I have had no experience with the Simplicity 
hive. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I have never used the beveled edge, so I could not 
say. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


Being « manufacturer, I will avoid answering 
this question. Pau L. VIALLON. 


I do not really like the beveled edge, but would 
not change if I had many in use. 

0. O. POPPLETON, 

1 believe it would be in my locality. One advan- 
tage would be, more convenient to make; less 
trouble to adjust. In my locality every crook and 
turn is crowded full of propolis. 

Dr. A. B. MASon. 


We do not like the beveled edge, because it is al- 
most impossible to make the oil cloth, mat, or oth- 
er covering, fit well onit. We would not use the 
beveled edge, even if every one else were using it. 

DADANT & SON. 
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I much prefer the bevel omitted. If I had hives 
with the beveled edge, I do not think I should throw 
them away. Yes. They are much more simple, 


cheaper, less apt to split, and more readily closed 


without crushing bees. A. J. CooK. 


Perhaps not ou the Simplicity hive. Uniformity 
isagreat boon. The advantages of square joints 
over beveled edges are wuinly to be found in the 
perfect lateral movement they allow when adjust- 
ing the edges together when bees are contained 
within the stories. JAMES HEDDON. 


On this Ihave nothing to say, as I do not use | 


beveled-edge hives. We keep all our bees in quad- 
ruple hives, and they have square joints. 
think those thin beveled edgés would get split off 


in handling. E. FRANCE. 


if my hives were all of the beveled-edge pattern, | 


I would do some hard thinking before I made any 
change. If all the hives in the world were beveled, 
and I were commencing anew, I would have square 


joints, for the sake of simplicity and ease of manip- | 


ulation. C. C. MILLER. 


The beveled edge is * a delusion and a snare.”’ It 


was devised to keep the water out; but instead it 


seems to suck the water in worse than the square 
joint. Still, it may be better for Mr. Koot’s factory 


to go on making the bevel rather than to change. | 


My favorite way of supering is with no upper story 


at all, consequently lam not bothered with either | 


bevel joint or square joint, and yet all the surplus 
is taken by top storing. E. E. Hasty. 


I fail to see what bearing the number of beveled- 
edge hivesin use has upon the question of their 
abandonment. The objections to the beveled edges 
are, that they are more difficult to make, und an- 
swer no useful purpose. They afford greater facili- 
ties for the bees to stick the two stories together 
with propolis, and when stuck together they are 


I should | 


‘with propolis. In our apiary we use the 
| Simplicity hive mainly for queen-rearing ; 
and one great point in making the hive with 
beveled edges is to give us facility in hand- 
‘ling them while empty—piling them into a 
wagon, for instance. tiering them up in a 
honey-house, or stacking them up outdoors, 
|if you choose. They never slip or jostle, 
and do not tumble down or get blown off. 
Friend Hasty says they do not keep the 
water out any better than the square joints. 
My experience hardly agrees with him in 
this: and besides, if they don’t keep the 
water out they certainly do keep the wind 
out better than a poorly made square joint; 
that is, unless said joint is filled with propo- 
lis, and we don’t want any propolis at all to 
hold the cover on or to hold the upper story 
(on. The only way we can change our meth- 
od with the thousands of hives already in 
use, is to make them the usual way unless 
ordered otherwise than we have been pre- 
pared to do. Our books will show, however, 
that not one customer in a thousand wishes 
them made with square joints, especially if 
they have already commenced with the bev- 
eled joints. If we are going to use the sto- 
ries in the shallow form recommended by 
friend Ieddon, a the square joint 
would be preferable, for the reasons that 
have been already discussed in our pages. 


Question No. 5.—How much do you estimate it 
costs you per pound, in an average season, to pro- 
| duce comb honey ? How much for extracted? If 
| you can not say exactly, estimate as nearly as you 

can. 


he, 2 . 


| Three cents for extracted honey. R. WILKIN. 


About half a cent for extracted. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 


| For comb honey, 8 and’ 10 cents. For extracted, 
3 and 4 cents. DADANT & SON. 


more difficult to separate—it being well nigh itm- | 


possible to insert a knife or screwdriver, without 
mutilating the edges of the hive. When using 
hives two stories high these beyeled edges are reg- 
ular “ bee-killers,”’ as they go together upon the 
telescope principle, and there is no chance to avoid 
killing bees if the colony is so strong that the edges 
of the hives are covered with bees. With a plain 
edge the upper story may be put in position with a 
cornerwise movement that will brush away instead 
of killing the bees. 
a plain square joint; andif there is any crack, the 
bees soon stop it with propolis. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Iam not at all surprised, friends, at the | 
answers given to the above query; for, as | 
you will notice. very few have ever used it | 


at all. Some of the other friends seem to 


be unacquainted with the way in which the | 


Simplicity hive is designed to be used. In 


regard to propolis fastening the hives to- 


gether, the Simplicity hive was never in- 
tended to be used so the bees could fasten 
the joints with propolis. The enamel cloth is 
to be fitted so closely that no bee ever gets 
above it with a load of propolis, therefore 
the cover always comes up as easily as the 
cover of a tool-chest. 


however, that very few take pains a 
to keep the bees from filling these crac 


Ss 


No joint can fit any closer than | 


I am well aware, | 


For comb, 10 cents. I can not tell as to extracted, 
with my limited experience. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


As nearly as I could make it, I find that it cost 
me at least 3 cents per pound for comb honey, and 2 
cents for extracted honey. PAUL L. VIALLON, 


According to the price of other commodities and 
of labor, both skilled and unskilled, T should say 
10 cents for comb and 6 cents for extracted. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


| For comb honey, to put on the market, it costs 
me something like 5 cents per pound, independent 
of labor. If labor be added, the cost may reach 18 
| cents. C. C, MILLER. 

There is such a vast difference between seasons, 
different bee-keepers, and different locations, that 
| I will not pretend to definitely answer this question 
| in figures and amounts, nor do J attach much value 
| to any number of attempted answers to it. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
The answer to this depends almost entirely on 
| the estimate placed on one’s own value, which de- 
| prives all such answers of much value to others. I 
| could make a fair living in Iowa, raising extracted 
honey at 6 cents per lb., net, wholesale. 

0. O. POPPLETON. 


One of my intelligent bee-friends says that ex- 
tracted honey costs 5 cents and comb 8, and that 
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all over that is profit. I feel that, from my own ex- | 
perience, I could hardly give an intelligent answer. 
A. J.Coox. | 
We don’t raise comb honey. As to the costof | 
producing extracted honey, see GLEANINGS for | 
1887, page 143, where I have givena detailed ac- 
count of the cost for the year 1886; viz., 3% cents 
per pound. But average last )ear with this, then 
this is about double last year's figures. 
E. FRANCE. 


1 have always raised extracted honey in connec- 
tion with queen rearing, or with comb-honey pro- 
ductions; it has come from odds and ends, hence 1 
can notestimate the cost. I know exactly what it 
has cost ne to raise comb honey, but I had a little 
rather not tell. It is a little too rosy-hucd, and | 
might cause an undue influx into the bee-keeping 
ranks. It has cost ine less und less each year, too, 
as I have adopted improved methods and fixtures. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Lumping it off at random, IT say thatin labor and | 
cash supplies my comb honey costs me 10 cents per | 
pound. By charging fancy prices for labor, valu- | 
ing buildings, hives, bees, ete , at high prices, and 
computing interest at high rates, it would be easy | 
to say that the honey costs me 20 cents per pound; | 
but I’m not going to say that. We all know about 
the prosperous merchant who spends his life sell- 
ing goods for less than cost, and dies worth a million; 
but it’s just as comfortable to say we are making a 
living when we are. The point is, What would we 
be making at “that other business” if we gave 
bee-keeping up? And if we could sell our services 
for somewhat more, is not the comfort of being | 
one’s own master enough to turn the balance? Ex- 
tracted honey, I produce too little of to figure on. 

EK, E. Hasty. 


Question No.6.—Is extracted honey that is arti- 
ficially ripened, equal to that ripened by ope eee ? 
a. . . 


Not to my taste. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Almost, but not entirely. R. WILKIN. 


Yes, entirely so, if properly done. A.J. CooK. 


Most certainly so, if properly done. 
0. O. POPPLETON. 
In my judgment it is not—nowhere near it. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
No. I have always found a perceptible difference 
in the taste. PauL L. VIALLON. 


Yes, when intelligently handled under right con- 
ditions as to air and temperature. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
It depends on the season. In a wet season, yes, 
and better; in a dry season, the bees are ahead. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Yes. We never ripened honey artificially; but if 
properly ripened, we do not see why it should not 
be as good. DADANT & SON. 


[ think not quite. Is the calf raised by hand equal 
to the one that sucks the cow? He may be mude so, 
perhaps, but mostly he isn’t. E. BE. Hasty. 


We have never used any artificial means to ripen 
honey. We don’t extract until the honey is thick 
cnough to keep well, therefore | can not say. 

E. FRANCE, 





| dian Bee Journal, and others. 


No. Some of it, perhaps, is, and it is possible that 

one who knows his business may equal the bees. 
C. C. MILLER. 

I believe it is, very nearly; so near that I don't 
wait for the bees to ripen it. A specimen of it, 
shown at the last Michigan bee-convention, was 
pronounced “ good enough for anybody ” by Prof. 
Cook, T. F. Bingham, Mr. McPherson, of the Cana- 
Dr. A. B. Mason. 











Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTEKS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part 1., and Uur Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
pene ead Sh may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 

otograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, howers, ete., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE BOYS’ BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


WIND AS A MOTIVE POWEK, MORE LES- 
SONS IN HANDLING BUZZ-SAWS. 


HE next day the wind continued to 
blow. and the air grew decidedly cool- 
er. In fact, it really felt cold, after 
the warm weather. The windmill 
was revolving at a fair rate of speed. 

The boys decided that, as other factories 
and shops started up at 7 o’clock, they would 
do likewise. Accordingly, promptly after 
breakfast they were on hand. It was agreed 
that Sam should saw. The night before, 
the two had taken up into the loft as many 
boards as they thought they would need for 
the day. These long boards (12 feet long) 
were piled up so as to be convenient to the 
saw-table. Jimmy held one end while Sam 
gauged the proper length of the boards, and 

eld them square against the figure four, 
while the saw was cutting through. At first 
Jimmy and Sam quarreled somewhat. Jim- 
my complained that Sam was careless, and 
that he didn’t hold the boards up square 
against the gauge. Sam, in turn, accused 
his companion of not doing his part cor- 
rectly. 

** How do you suppose I am going to hold 
the boards square against the figure-four 
gauge if you keep whopping your end of the 
board one way and then the other?” said 
Sam? 

To make matters worse, they would get 
just about in the middle of a board, and 
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then the windmill would seem to stop and 
take a breath. At other times it would 
scold, and seemed to whine because its little 
masters gave it too much work to do. Fi- 
nally they succeeded in cutting off a dozen 
lengths of boards, or such a matter, and 
then the windmill began to run so slow that 
it was impracticable to cut boards. The 
boys, impatient to continue their work with- 
out interruption, were obliged to wait until 
another gust of wind came along. 

“T tell you,” said Jimmy, “it is a con- 
founded nuisance to work this way.” 

‘*T know it is,” said Sam, “but it is a 
good deal better than cutting off boards by 
hand. i wonder why the wind does not blow 
all the time. Off in the field there the wind 


seems to be waving the trees. There must 
be something wrong with our windmill. | 
There is pa down there. Let's ask him | 
what he thinks about it... While they were | 
talking thus. Mr. Green came into the barn | 


to see how they were progressing. 

** Well, boys, you have made a start, have 
you not? Why aren’t you at work now?” 
said he, as a twinkle gleamed in his eye. 

** Say, pa, what is the reason those trees 
are waving their tops, and yet our windmill 
won't run?” 

**T have just been thinking of this very 
same thing myself.’ said Mr. Green, *‘ and | 
think I have an explanation for it. The 
wind is, as you notice, in a southwesterly 
direction ; directly in range is a maple-tree 
standing in front of the mill. When the 
wind changes a little, I think you will not 
experience quite the same trouble.” 

* But, pa, yesterday, when the wind was 
directly in the west, the windmill had this 
fashion of humming a while, and slacking 
up and stopping just when we wanted to 
work.” 

‘** Suppose, boys, we get on top of the barn 
where we can observe matters a little more 
closely.” 

This proposition was no sooner put forth 
than it was put into execution. From the 
roof, Mr. Green mounted the short wind- 
mill-tower, in order that he might better de- 
tect the breeze. 

** See,” said he ; ** clear over yonder, some 
300 or 100 yards, the trees are waving quite 
hard, and yet the wind is not blowing here 
at all, scarcely.” 

‘** That's so.” chimed the boys. Very soon, 
however, the leaves rustled on the trees, and 
the windmill immediately commenced re- 
volving at a pretty good rate of apace. 

‘Oh! I think I see,” said Mr. Green. 
‘There seem to be gusts of wind traveling 
along; and when you saw the trees at a dis- 
tance from the barn window, waving, you saw 
one of these gusts coming up. Didn’t the 
wind mill,soon after, commence revolving?” 

* Yes,” said Sam; “ I now remember it 
did on several ovcasions.” 

The three then decended to the ground. 
Sometimes, when the windmill was going at 
a pretty good rate, they felt no breeze what- 
ever. Again, the breeze seemed pretty 
strong, and yet the windmill moved not. 

* There seems to be an upward and a low- 
er current traveling,” observed Mr. Green. 

While they were thus talking, the wind- 


mill started briskly; and the boys, eager to 

make use of the opportunity, ascended to 

| the barn-loft, accompanied by Mr. Green. 
They cut a few lengths of boards, and then 
the windmill stopped as before. 

‘* That is enough to make a fellow mad,” 

said Jimmy. 

** You must not expect,” interposed their 
instructor, ** that wind power is equal in 
| steadiness to steam power or water power. 

We have already observed that there are 
‘gusts of wind that seem to travel about ; 
/and when one of these strikes the mill we 
| have an abundance of power. In the inter- 
'ims the mill may run very slowly and per- 
haps stop. Now, while we are waiting for 
|/more wind, suppose we remove the crosscut 
and put in its place the rip saw. Crosscut- 
ting is a little different from ripping; and 
while I have the opportunity I want to in- 
struct you in ripping up frame-stuff, edging 
boards, etc.’, 
| ** What do you mean by edging boards?” 
| said Jimmy. 
|.“ Lmean, making the sides of the boards 
| at right angles to the ends which you have 
already cut off.” 

* Oh!” said Jimmy ; ‘* I see.”’ 

Jimmy proceeded to lift up the saw-table. 
He took upa wrench. He twisted and twist- 
ed, but the nut which held the saw in place 
on the mandrel would not stir. 

‘Wait a moment! you are turning the 
wrong way. 

* Why, Iam turning it just the way al/ 
screws are made, when you want to unscrew 
ascrew.” 

** But you must remember,” said Mr. 
Green, ‘*‘ that I told you that when you 
wanted to take off the saw from the arbor 
you must turn the nut in the opposite direc- 
tion from which you are accustomed. In 
other words, you are dealing with what is 
called a left-handed screw. Turn the other 
way. 

Jimmy did so and it slipped off easily. In- 
stead of taking a wrench. as is customary, 
Mr. Green told Jimmy to take a bammer 
and strike on that side of the nut that will 
take the nut off. 

‘** Yow see, if the screw on the mandrel 
were a right-handed screw, the saw would 
untwist the nut; therefore we are obliged to 
have a left-handed screw, the same as you 
will find on the left side of a buggy.” 

sg rena when Mr. Green slipped on 
the rip-saw he turned the screw ** back- 
ward,”’ as Jimmy said. 

By this time the wind had started up 
again. In the meantime Mr. G. had remov- 
ed the figure-four and adjusted the parallel 
gauge so that there was about a quarter of 
an inch distance between it and the hum- 
ming saw. He next took upa board about 
a foot long, and shoved it through. 

‘** Yes, that works very nicely,’ said he. 
He then raised the saw-table so that the 
saw just projected through this seven-eights 
board, after which he sawed the board into 
narrow strips ; but while cutting the strips 
he used the push-stick, such as has been pre- 
viously described. Just at that momenta 
friend of Mr. Green came to see him, and he 
was called away. After he had gone, Jim- 
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my picked up a board and proceeded to cut | 
it into strips, as did Mr. Green. | 

“That is just fun,” shouted he, when he | 
had ripped one or two strips. As he got | 
about half way through the third strip. the | 
wind gave visible signs of giving out; and 
before he could cut through it, the windmill | 
stopped altogether. Jimmy withdrew the 
board, and impatiently waited for the wind 
to return. This time, however, he was not | 
obliged to wait long. He had hardly got | 
the board out before the buzz-saw began to | 
hum in a low key, and then finally it reach- 
ed its usual speed. As the board was not | 
cut quite through, he changed ends so that | 
the saw might meet its former cut. Sam 
noticed that Jimmy’s finger was quite near | 
the saw-teeth; and that when the saw | 
reached the former cut the board was liable | 
to slip by, endangering his onions fin- | 
ger; but before he could speak, his fears 
were realized, and the other screamed out, 
** Tam cut! I am killed! oh, oh dear!” as he 
saw the blood spirt from the end of his fin- 
ger. It proved to be, however, only a flesh 
wound, for the skin had been cut through 
only enough to make his finger bleed pro- 
fusely. 

* I was just going to tell you,” said Sam, 
‘that you were liable tocut yourself there.” 

** Well, why didn’t you, then?” moaned 
Jimmy angrily. ‘ You are a pretty fellow, 
you are, to let a fellow get cut in this way.” 

* The fact is,” said Sam, endeavoring to 
justify himself, ‘‘ I tried to tell you just as 
soon as I could; but it seemed to me | 
could not get it out in time.” 

Mrs. Green, hearing Jimmy’s first scream, 
came over to ascertain what was the matter. 
She looked at the wound, and pronounced it 
nothing serious. She quickly wrapped it up 
in rags, and told the boys they had better 
not do any more that day, as neither one of 
them seemed to be in a very good mood. 

* You ought to be thankful,” she contin- 
ued, ‘that you were hurt no worse. You 
might have lost your finger, or two or three 
of them. I don’t know, but I can not think 
it is wise for you boys to try to do any thing 
with buzz-saws.”’ 

**O yes, ma, it is,” said Sam; “‘ we won’t 
get cut.” 

That evening Mr. Green inquired how it 
was that Jimmy was cut. In the first place, 
he discovered that Jimmy had omitted to 
use the push-stick. This, he had forgotten. 
Jimmy, however, was inclined to lay the 
blame on Sam, because he didn’t speak 
quicker. 

*T have been in just that predicament 
myself.’ said Mr. Green. ‘I find that it 
takes time for mind to produce a sensible 
effect upon the nerves. Sam probably saw 
what was about to happen; but he found 
that, before he could cause his vocal organs 
to give the alarm, the mischief was done. 
It is not detinitely known how long it takes 
the mind, in conjunction with the human 
frame, to result in action. But repeated ex- 
periment has shown that it takes an appre- 
ciable time. Sam, under the circumstances, 
therefore, did the best he could. <A buzz- 
saw, you know by this time, Jimmy, will 
not wait for boys to get out of the way.” 





JUVENILE [(ETIEER-Box. 








1300 LBS. OF COMB HONEY FROM 60 COLONIES. 
This is my first letter to you. My papa is a Chris- 
tian preacher, and keeps bees. He has 60 colonies. 
We keep supplies of all kinds. We took about 1300 
lbs. of comb honey. It has been very dry since 
the first of July. OREN HUMMEL. 
La Fontaine, Ind., Aug. 18, 1887. 





HONEY FROM SUMAC. 

My brother has eight bee-hives. The bees are 
getting honey from sumac. It is very dry here 
now. My brother uses the Simplicity hives. When 
more than two stories ure used he puts the new 
hive next to the bottom. [am anxious to know 
how Jim and Sam are getting along with their bee- 
hive factory. WM. MORGAN. 

Belton, Tex., Aug. 14, 1887. 


HONEY FROM IVY, ETC. 

My pa has seven swarms of bees. My uncle win- 
tered them for us, as we moved to town last winter, 
and we could not take them very well. Bees are 
not doing much now. They have been making a 
little honey from sourwood andivy. I do not like 
ivy honey. It makes me sick. I am much interest- 
ed in Sam and Jim’s bee-hive factory; also how 
they got along with their buzz-saw. I like to read 
the juvenile letters, also the many other interest- 
ing and useful letters. ERNEST B. HUGHES. 

Pipestem, W. Va., July 29, 1887. 


MAGGIE’S POETRY. 

Papa has 45 stands of bees. He has more bees 
than any one else in the neighborhood. Our next- 
door neighbor, Mrs. Lowden, had one stand of bees 
ut first, but papa kept increasing until she has four 
stands of bees now in good order. We have taken 
off quite a lot of honey. Everybody in this valley is 
afraid of bees except papa, so he has to take care 
of them all. Mamma always helps papa take care 
of his bees. Here are some verses I wrote: 

Hear tne little, bees, 
Working all the day, 

Sipping honey from the flowers 
That grow along the way. 


We should love the little bees. 
And treat them very kind, 
For they have burdens great to bear, 
For such a little mind. 
We go into their little homes 
And rob them of their honey, 
And take it to the city 
And trade it off for money. 


MAGGIE JONES, age 10. 
Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


SWARMING, AS REPORTED BY CLARA. 

Our apiary is situated between two hills and near 
a swamp, and within half a mile of the Harford 
fair-grounds. Papa's 16 swarms of bees have in- 
creased to 32. One of the first swarms that came 
off came out and alighted downin the swamp. Pa- 
pa went and brought them up and hived them, but 
they went back into the old hive. The next day 
he was going past there, and he heard some bees. 
He looked up in the tree and saw about two quarts 
of bees that he had left the day before. He 
brought them up and put them into an empty 
hive and putaframe of brood into it. When he 
brought it up he supposed that the queen must 
be with them; but a large swarm came from that 
same colony the next day. He then put them in 
with the two quarts of bees. 

Papa has had but one second swarm this year 
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that he had to hive, and that came out one Satur- 
day for the first time, and they went back: but they 
came out Sunday again, and he put them back into 
the old hive. They stayed that day, but they came 
out again Monday, and he put them into a new 
hive, but they would not stay. They went back in- 
to the old hive again. Tuesday they came out 
again. He put them into the new hive, and put a 
frame of brood into the hive, and they stayed. 
They did not alight in the same place any of the 
four times; and the last time they swarmed they 
alighted on the corner of a fence. We had one 
swarm that came out just as a hard shower was 
coming up. It had commenced raining before they 
had all got out, and it was raining quite hard before 
papa had them hived. It was the hardest shower 
of the season. We had another colony that did not 
swarm until two or three days after papa knew that 
the queen-cell was sealed. 

Papa has taken off 510 Ibs. of white honey, and has 
extracted nearly 80 Ibs. One day he had a couple 
of queens that hatched from the newly cut-out 
queen-cells. He had a couple of colonies that had 
just swarmed, and he thought he would let them 
run in at the entrance. He made a mistake, and 
let them both runin atthe same entrance. A day 
or so afterward he was looking for them, and found 
one of them in front of the hive. 

Harford, Pa. CLARA B. LINDSEY, age II. 








THE SEASON OF 1887. 


SOMETHING FROM OUR YOUNG FRIEND CHARLIE L. 
GREENFIELD. 


R. ROOT:—As the honey season has long 

been past, I will now send in my report for 

1887. This season was the poorest one for 

bees ever known here. Bees came out of 

winter quarters in fine condition. The 

maples came in bloom March 6th and the bees be- 
gan work on them quite lively, gathering honey as 
well as pollen. The first part of the season up to 
June was cold, cloudy, and breezy, with only occa- 
sional warm spells, and the nights were quite cool. 
Consequently all this time bees made but a living. 
Then white clover opened up and I never saw as 
heavy acrop of bloom. But forall that, it contain- 
ed but very little hosey. The bees worked on it 
som, slowly collecting honey, and in course of 
time most of the hives were fairly supplied. Bass- 
wood opened up in a dry time,tand didnot last long. 
Not more than one-third of the trees produced 
bloom. All of the bees raised drones early in the 
spring; but buckeye bloom stopped suddenly, and 
all the drones were killed. Immediately after they 
were killed, locust began blooming, and a second 
lot was raised. We did not have aswarm this sea- 
son, and we did not get much surplus. After bass- 
wood closed, a few scattered wild flowers kept the 
bees in honey for brood-rearing for a while, but 
they soon quieted down. Then came the long 
scorching! drought of several weeks, during which 
time the bees did nothing. At present, all of the 
bees are gathering immense quantities of pollen, 
and a little honey. Ali of four colonies are very 
strong, and are raising brood heavily. Although 
nearly September, two colonies have drones flying 
strong. These drones were hatched out lately, and 
were reared during the drought. The bees show no 
tendency to killthem. The hives are populous, and 





have good queens. I never saw bees less inclined 

to rob than this year. I rarely ever see a robber 

prying about. I have done lots of feeding lately in 

the day time, and have examined hives in the mid- 

die of the day, but never had a robber to bother. 
BEES STEALING EGGS. 

In the spring we had one weak colony that re- 
mained so throughout the season. It had a queen, 
and raised brood right along; but owing to the 
poor season it did not increase much, It no more 
than made aliving all summer. In June I looked 
into it and saw some sealed brood. I did not look at 
it again until the last of July. Then I examined it. 
There was no queen in it, nor any brood or eggs. 
There were two queen-cells containing larvie. 
With the exception of these two larve there was 
not an egg nor any brood in the hive, In due time 
the queens were hatched. Now, the question is, 
Where did the eggs come from? I do not know 
of any way that they could have obtained them, 
only by stealing them from some other hive. 

BEES DYING AROUND HIVES IN JUNE. 

Along in June, several swarms suddenly began to 
die. The bees would crawl out and die on the 
ground in front of the hives. I examined them, 
und found them all to be as I supposed, young bees, 
because all had aclean bright appearance, and all 
had perfect wings, They were allof their natural 
color and size, and not one thing could I see wrong 
with them. Inthe morning they would be scatter- 
ed around the entranee. Of nineteen colonies, 
about half were affected. I have seen the black, 
shiny, nameless-diseased bees, but not one of these 
was black. They were not dragged out, but they 
crawled out of their own accord. It was not starva- 
tion, for they had plenty of honey at the time. They 
died for about a week, and ceased as suddenly as 
they commenced, and I have never seen a trace of 
it since. What do you suppose was the matter? 

Somerville, O., Aug. 28, 1887. C. L. GREENFIELD. 


Friend G., in regard to bees stealing eggs, 
I would suggest that the queen failed grad- 
ually ; that is, she laid fewer and fewer 
eggs, until finally she laid only one or two a 
day. These last one or two, the bees used 
for those queen-cells ; therefore you discov- 
ered there were no other eggs in the hive. 
In regard to the young bees that came out 
and died, I have seen something of the kind, 
but I don’t know that I can offer any ex- 
lanation, unless it is that the dearth of 
1oney might have caused them to neglect 
giving the larve the proper amount of nu- 
triment, therefore they were so enfeebled 
they died before they were able to fly. This 
might have happened because the bees were 
out of stores, say not more than 24 or 48 
hours, just at a time when these young 
bees in the larval state needed food. I once 
cut a bee-tree in the woods, where not a 
drop of honey of any kind could be found 
in any of the combs. The bees had been 
living from day to day on the honey they 
obtained from the feeder in our hunting- 
box ; and as we were a week or ten days in 
finding them, they had probably been desti- 
tute of stores for that length of time. Of 
course, they had not a particle of brood. 
Now, had they tried to rear brood under 
such circumstances, I can readily imagine 
the voung bees might be so feeble they 
would never be able to fly. 











QuR HOMES. 


The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin. 
—I. JOHN 1: 7. 


Ye must be born again.—JOHN 3:7. 


t. question is continually arising, 








‘What does Christianity do for a 

man??? A good many whose atten- 

tion is called to the matter reply, 

‘** How much does it amount to, any 
way? How much different is the man who 
is a Christian, from fanybody else? Is it 
really of any very great consequence ?”’? The 
friends who love righteousness, no doubt 
fee] hurt and chilled by such expressions as 
these; but they are continually coming 
from the world, and those who treat lightly 
the subject of Christ’s claims upon us are 
all continually demanding that we prove to 
them that there is a reality in the religion 
of Christ Jesus. They often say, ** How can 
you prove to us that it amounts toany thing 
more than these various other things that 
come up? Various societies urge the im- 
portance of their special organization, and 
what has Christianity to offer more than 
a thousand and one other things ?”’ In oth- 
er words, the world insists, or, at least, a 
great part of the world, that Christianity is 
on a level with ever so many other things, 
and that there is no particular need that it 
be the all-absorbing topic. 

Skeptics and intidels, however, often un- 
derstand and acknowledge our claims, but 
they declare the facts don’t prove it. Ata 
temperance meeting some time ago, the 
matter of gospel temperance was under dis- 
cussion. Some of the unbelievers of our 
town, who are friends of temperance, de- 
manded a non-partisan temperance meeting. 
They wanted to attend and take part, but 
they objected to gospel hymns and prayers. 
A smart lawyer, who seemed their leader, 
expressed himself something in this way : 

‘* Some of us who have not had our‘ sins 
washed away’ are interested in the temper- 
ance reform, and wish to help the matter 
—. 

When he spoke about sins being washed 
away, he made a somewhat comic expression 
with his face, and glanced around at the 
professors of religion, expecting them to 
smile at his witticisms. Some of them, per- 
haps, did smile; but my good old mother, 
who was present, didn’t smile. In fact, she 
had never heard such talk, and was so much 
pained that she declared she could not stay 
where such language was used. In thinking 
the matter over, however, it has occurred to 
me that there was a good rebuke in the 
lawyer’s words, for many of us. I wish to 
say, however, that few Christians of my ac- 
quaintance have claimed that their sins are 
all washed away, in the sense in which the 
lawyer used it. We do claim, and we havea 
right to claim, that a free pardon has been 
granted us, for sins committed before we 
enlisted in Christ’s service; but we do 
not claim that our lives are sinless or spot- 
less. We are but dust after all—even as the 
Psalmist says, ‘‘He knoweth our frame, 
that we are but dust.” But even though 
this be true, I do think, dear friends, that 
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we are all of us a good deal more‘ dusty,” 
as a former pastor of mine used to express 
it, than we need to be. The blood of Christ 
does cleanse from all sin, as our text de- 
clares, providing our trust, our whole trust, 
is in Him who died that we might be cleans- 
ed. I do not know whether or not Christians 
will be graded or classified in the “< un- 
known future; but I am compelled to ad- 
mit, that there are many grades of Chris- 
tians here in this world. And while I admit 
this, I am also compelled to acknowledge that 
there are but very few, comparatively, who 
reach the high Christian attainment that is 
open to us all. There are thousands of 
church-members who seem to be, judging 
from such glimpses as we get of them in 
their every-day life, but little more than 
church-members. Now, lest you think I 
um going to find fault with others,1 will 
come nearer home, and say that I am afraid 
that a good many see nothing in me nor in my 
own life, particularly indicating that I am 
any thing more than simply a church-mem- 
ber. In saying this, I do believe it is a 
grand thing to be a chuch-member, if noth- 
ing more ; that is, it is a great thing to let 
your life show to the world an absence of 
any thing wrong, or any thing that would 
be derogatory to a professor of religion, 
even if it does not show much on the other 
side ; that is, a negative sort of religion is 
better than none at all. But, my friends, a 
real, live, bright, active religion is better 
still — a religion that carries praise with it 
as well as prayer, and this, overflowing day 
by day and hour by hour with the joys of 
the Christian’s hope. 

When we enter Christ’s service, we ought 
to be different from what we were before, 
and in one sense we ought to be different 
from other people. A change should be 
recognized in us at once, and it should be so 
great that our friends recognize us as differ- 
ent persons. Christ said to Nicodemus, you 
may remember, ‘‘ Ye must be born again,” 
indicating that the change from the worldly 
man to the follower of Christ shoud beso great 
that it would be in reality a true and new 
birza. Iam sure it is our privilege to show 
to the world a greater change if we would. 
We ought to be growing in trust and grow- 
ing in grace. We ought to be making prac- 
tical applications of the words of the Mas- 
al whom we follow, every day and every 
our. 

A few days ago a young man whose life 
has been remarkably free from fault, and 
who, in fact, seems to be free from any of 
the temptations that beset the rest of us, for 
almost the first time in his life got entangled 
in a worldly matter. I should say, he got 
into a quarrel, but I am afraid, now, he 
would hardly be willing to admit it. I hope, 
friends, you will excuse me for saying that, 
in one sense. I felt a little glad to know that 
he had got into a quarrel, for I wanted to 
see him use his weapons, and test them 
fully. Here in our factory we have got 
some fire-extinguishers. Before I purchased 
them I saw them tested on a bonfire in our 
public square. They worked splenidly on a 
make-believe fire. Wet, since then I have 
been somewhat anxious to see a real fire— 
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just a little one, that I might test my skill 
and test the extinguishers. I want to try | 
our Weapons. Now, mind you, I don’t want | 
unybody’s house to get afire; but if it does | 
get afire,l am going to try hard to be on) 
hand promptly with our new weapons. In| 
the same way I was re to be on hand | 
when my young friend had become really | 
entangled in a live neighborhood quarrel. | 
With a little encouragement he would talk | 
by the hour about the evil disposition of bis | 
opponent. He said nobody could get along | 
with him—not even the person’s own rela- | 
tions; and although he is naturally remark- 
ably cool and level-headed, I could not but 
smile to see him get really excited about a 
matter that was trifling and unimportant. 
By a little questioning, I perceived (at least 
I thought 1 did) that his state of mind was 
the result of having dwelt on the subject a 
good deal. Judging from my own experi- 
ence, I should say he had wasted enough 
valuable mental strength and time on this 
foolish matter to have written a tolerably 
good-sized book. In fact, had the whole 
subject been arranged and classified, he 
might have dictated to a shorthand writer a 
volume; and his whole heart and soul were 
so taken up with it, I think he would have 
done it eloquently. And this reminds me 
that 1 once heard a great city editor, who 
had got into a similar quarrel with his own 
brother, speak about publishing a book to 
show to the world his own brother’s sins 
and weaknesses. I do not know but that 
he calls them crimes. Now, just think a 
moment of a man sitting down to write a 
book to tell the world how bad his own flesh- 
and-blood brother is! Does not this single 
point illustrate to what lengths Satan may 
carry a person, if he dogs not watch and 
pray against it? Well, after I had talked 
with my young friend, and drawn him out 
quite a little in regard to the matter, 1 sug- 
gested to him that he try Christianity. He 
replied at once that it was of no use, and to 
the effect that it would be like casting 
‘‘ pearls before swine.” How exceedingly 
natural itis to take this ground! Did you 
ever stand there, my friend? I cautioned 
him, and replied that it was certainly his 
duty to test Christ’s teachings. and then I 
commenced repeating some of these wonder- 
ful texts that strike right squarely and di- 
rectly on such troubles. Perhaps my texts 
were not the best ones I could have ciosen, 
if I had had a little more time, or with the 
Testament right before me. But I was as- 
tonished and surprised to see with what 
wonderful force they struck. When the 
contents of the fire-extinguisher were turn- 
edon to the bonfire, exclamations of sur- 
prise came from the crowd, to see that great 
roaring, scorching fire subside and vanish 
in an instant. Christ’s words seemed to 
have much the same effect on this young 
friend’s state of mind. I was pleased, and 
said inwardly, ** Thank God tosee him stand 
the fire of these texts so well.” Even 
though Satan had, for the time being, led 
him a little out of the straight and narrow 
path, the true metal was there still: and in- 
stead of evading or avoiding the issue, he 
bowed at once before the sublime words, 
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even as did poor Thomas, when his doubts 
were removed — ‘** My Lord and my God.” 
I think the first text I quoted was: 

‘** But#l say unto you, love your enemies.”’ 

He looked at me in silence, but I could 
see that he felt the application. Then I 
repeated : 

** Do good to them that hate you.” 

This time he took a little courage, and 
made something of a defense. 

* Why. I have tried, over and over, to do 
him kindnesses;*’ and then he went on re- 
lating the different times in which he had 
done more than his part, and had been more 
than generous. Satan was getting a little 
hold on him again; and, my friend, when- 
ever he gets us to recounting alist of our 
good deeds and generosities, it is Satan, you 
may be sure. But when I added, ** Pray for 
them which despitefully use you,” he had 
nothing to say. Quietly I asked : 

‘Have you really been praying for this 
individual ?” With downeast eyes and 
humble voice he replied : 

‘* To tell the truth, I have not.” 

Perhaps you may think, dear reader, that 
this was bearing on rather hard, especially 
witha young Christian. But this young 
friend knows me so,well that I am sure he 
didn’t think I meant to set myself up as 
one free from like sins. In fact, I think he 
knows full well that my life has been a con- 
stant succession of such conflicts. If you 
think, dear friends. that it is easy and nat- 
ural for me to pray for one who has wronged 
me, you are greatly mistaken. We admire 
this 44th verse of the fifth chapter of Mat- 
thew, when applied in a general way, or 
when held off at arm’s length; but if you 
have not tried it, my friend, just wait until 
you get greatly stirred up because somebody 
has deliberately and purposely abused and 
wronged you; and then while you are stir- 
red up, go off and try to pray for them. I 
have tried it, and I know what it is to have 
Satan say to me, ‘‘ Why, you silly fool, you 
can not pray for that man, if you try. It is 
not prayer at all — it is only a sort of des- 
picable hypocrisy. Far better stand up like 
aman, and assert your rights.” 

Did Satan ever address you thus, my 
friend? If so, don’t let him swerve you 
from the path of duty a particle. Just say, 
‘** Get thee behind me, Satan.” and then put 
your whole trust in the Lord, and be not 
afraid. 

Some one may ask, ‘Is there not such a 
wom Sage carrying this too far, and lettin 
people run over you?”’ To which I reply, 
am sure there is not, if you use good ordina: 
common sense. Bear in mind, we are consid- 
ering difficulties with our neighbors — with 
such people as are to be found by the score 
in your neighborhood and in my neighbor- 
hood; or, if you choose, with just such 
people as you and I are. Some of our great- 
est and best minds have been so diverted by 
pebeenis 4 personal quarrels as to spend time 
enough upon them to have given us books 


that would have been a blessing to humanity 
and the world; and Il have sometimes won- 
dered if there was ever a great man or great 
woman who lived so close to the Savior day 
by day and hour by hour as never to have 
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wasted any precious moments in this sort of 
ane If you are dealing with a highway 
robber, or a man bent on committing crime, 
it is quite another thing. It is right for you 
to pray for the burglar who gets into your 
house at night, and it may be right for you 
to take his life while you pray. I do not 
think that any of Christ’s words mean that 
we should practice non-resistance where we 
are dealing with men who have deliberately 
decided to commit crime. 

Now, before closing this paper | want to 
give you another illustration of the way in 
which the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin. I want to tell you a little story that 
I tried to tell you once before. The reason 
why I te!'l it again is because it applies so 
completely to this question often asked — 
Can a thoroughly bad man — a hardened 
criminal, for instance — be reached so as to 
make him over into a thoroughly good man 
and a Christian ? Some ten or twelve years 
ago a man in the neighboring town of Ak- 
ron robbed the American Express Co. of a 
very large sum of money. If I remember 
correctly, the sum was about $16,000. I 
know but little of this young man’s early 
history, but I take it for granted that he had 
been for years in Satan’s training, and had 
become intemperate, reckless, and dissolute, 
and all these things. No one commits a 
crime like this unless he has had years of 
sractice, and gone down by gradual steps. 
Ie was smart and shrewd — in fact, so 
much so that nothing could ever be proved 
ugainst him. After a long and expensive 
trial he was acquitted, and the express com- 
pany gave it up in despair. After the trial 
was Over he was free to gowhere he pleased, 
and to indulge to his heart’s content in all 
that this world can furnish ; that is, so far 
as things go that can be purchased with 
money. I do not know that he ever found 
satisfaction and happiness in paying out bis 
ill-gotten gains or not. It was about the 
time of Moody’s successful work in Chicago; 
and although hardened criminals seldom go 
to religious meetings, for some reason or 
other this young man followed the crowd to 
hear Moody. Perhaps out of curivsity, he 
thought he would see what this man who 
was making such a great excitement had to 
offer. Perhaps, to his great astonishment, 
he heard of something that God has in store 
for his children, that money will not buy. 
Under the influence of God’s divine Spirit, 
Moody’s eloquence touched the heart of 
even such a hardened sinner as this one. I 
can imagine that he, may be for the first 
time in his life, got just a glimpse of a hu- 
man life devoted to Christ and his service, 
instead of to self and the gratification of 
selfish desires. He remained after meeting, 
among the inquirers, and finally confessed to 
Mr. Moody his crime, and asked him what 
he should do to be saved. Mr. Moody, asa 
matter of course, told him to carry back the 
stolen money — at least, what there was 
left of it. 

* But,” said our friend, ‘‘ I should be at 
once arrested and sent to prison.” 

‘* And that is exactly where you want to 
go,” replied Moody. 

**No, I don’t,” replied the stranger. 





** Then you must go back to Satan and his 
service; for the only road to salvation for you 
~ to make restitution, and submit to the 

aw.”’ 

I can imagine that a long talk followed. 
Our friend was slowly groping out of the 
darkness into light. He was counting the 
cost. I tell you, my friends, it would be a 
good thing for us if we would count the cost 
a little more than we do sometimes. Christ 
said, ‘* Which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down firstand counteth the 
cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it?” 
The end was, that he promised to go home 
and give himself up. Moody electrified the 
audience one evening by telling them the 
simple story, so far as I have told it, and re- 
marking at its close that the young man who 
committed the crime was then present in 
the audience. When the time came for him 
to start home, he went to Moody,a good 
deal disturbed, and declared that he could 
not go back home and give up the money, 
unless Moody himself would go along with 
him. Moody replied : 

**T can not go with you, my friend, and | 
don’t need to go. The Lord Jesus, whom 
you are now trusting, will be with you and 
strengthen you. While he is with you, Sa- 
tan can not get you off from the track. 
You will not turn coward, and desert, for | 
will pray for you. Follow straight in the 
path of duty—give yourself up, pay the pen- 
alty according to the requirements of the 
law, and peace in this world, and eternal 
life in the world to come, are before you.” 

Under the inspiration of these kind words 
our friend went forward ; and every step he 
took toward the right, encouraged and 
strengthened him to take the next step. 
The old self was dropping away. Iis selt- 
ish passions and selfish purposes were dying 
a natural death. The old life was dead, and 
he was entering upon the new birth, even 
as the words of our text say. ‘The words to 
Nicodemus, when he came on that visit by 
night, were true-—** Ye must be born again. 
if ye will enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Is there any more beautiful or encouraging 
sight in this wide universe than that of the 
new-born Christian ? 

Our friend went back to the express office 
where he had been employed, and handed 
over the money. Those who had fought 
him in the lawsuit were aghast with as- 
tonishment. Like the disciples of old, they 
doubtless said within themselves, *‘ What 
manner of man is this, that not only the 
winds and the seas obey him, but by his 
words the thief who has evaded justice 
comes back and restores the stolen prop- 
erty ?** After he convinced them that he 
took the money—that is, if any evidence 
were needed—they were still more astonish- 
edto hear him demand that he be sent to 
the penitentiary, and punished as the law 
directs. Such a thing was unheard of ; and 
when the officers of the law, after investiga- 
tion, declared that one who had been tried 
and acquitted could not be punished, our 
friend looked disappointed and troubled. 
No doubt the world called him crazy ; but, 
my friend, the best common sense that ever 
shone forth from human eye was in his 
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heart then, when he wanted to go to prison. 

If | remember correctly, he wrote back to 

his friend Moody. How natural it is for us | 
to cling to those who have been instrumen- | 
tal in leading us from death to life! 
Moody told him -to ask them to send him to 
the penitentiary for perjury. A new trial 
was instituted, and this time the criminal 
helped to bring witnesses to prove himself | 
guilty. Crazy again, say you? Not so, my 
friend. The sunshine of God’s free love 
was round about him. What cared he for 
earthly applause or for earthly pleasure * 
What cared he for prison wallis and iron 
bars ? The light of heaven, and the peace | 
that Christ can give, were his; and with 
happiness in his heart, and a joy pervading 
his whole being, that fall to perhaps but 
few mortals, this penitent -thief went his 
way to prison. He was a new man, with 
new tastes. new aspirations, and new joys. | 
Who could fora moment recognize him as | 
the hardened, guilty criminal of but a few 

months before ? Do you still feel like say- 

ing. that men and women may be hardened 

by sin and crime so far they can not be | 
made over and cleansed by the blood of 
Christ ? If so,I would refer you to_hun- 
dreds in the city of Akron, who can tell you 
the circumstances of all this little story | 
more faithfully than I have told them. As | 
a matter of course, he was kindly treated in 
the penitentiary. Instead of being receiv- 
ed as aconvict, he was received as a man 
and a gentleman—nay, even as one of God's | 
noblest works. An easy berth was given | 
him, and no doubt he felt like complaining | 
that they did not punish him according to | 
the full letter of the law. Whatasad con- 
trast this is to the story some tell who come | 
from there, of the indignities and the hard- 
ships they endured. I always feel troubled 
when I hear a returned convict complain of | 
the treatment he received, instead of saying 
he was treated ten times better than he de- | 
served. A few days ago I told this story at 
our noou service ; and at the time I did soa 
gentleman was present who lives in Akron, 
and knew the young man well. He said I 
got it right in every a. so far as he 
could remember. he offender is dead 
now, but he died with that new-born hope 
in his breast—died, doubtless, rejoicing as 
he lived the remainder of his days—rejoic- 
ing in that full and free pardon, and in the 
fact that the blood of Christ is indeed able 
to cleanse ‘even the most hardened and cor- 
rupt from all sin. 





YOBACCO (COLUMN. 
A KINDLY CRITICISM IN REGARD TO OUR TOBAC- | 
CO COLUMN. 

HAVE been reading your Tobacco Column (call | 
it tobacco pages) from the beginning. I feel | 
like protesting a little at the enormous “ cheek”’ | 
manifested by some. For instance, ‘*I began 
the use of tobacco three years ago, for the pur- 

pose of smoking bees, but,” (hark at that!) “I 


found it injurious to my health, and I quit the use 
of it. If I am entitled to a smoker,” etc. You 








surely did not send this man a smoker, for he was: . 


compelled to stop on account of his health. Also 
the very next appeal is for an‘ Uncle’’ who quit 
seven months before, and who, no doubt, never 
heard of a smoker or your offer, but stopped for 
reasons best known to himself, and is now thrust 
forward to receive his reward forthe self-sacrifice 


| —a sacrifice which your “column ” has not a thing 
| to do with, as ] understand it. As I understand the 


**column,”’ those who read your offer, and will take 


| advantage of your liberality, and eschew (and not 


chew) the weed (thus securing a smoker “ without 
money and without price’’), are the only ones en- 
titled to a smoker. 

A man who says, “ I will stop the use of tobacco 
if you will send me a smoker,” is entitled to your 
consideration; otherwise, as in the above two cases 
native sense is lacking, and a smoker doubtless 
thrown away. Note the language of S. C. Stone, 
page 634. There is hope of reforming him from the 
habit. Then notice another one on the same page, 
who, after more than three years have elapsed, 
swoops down, and grasps a smoker which would 
have been worn out had he received it when justly 
entitled to it over three years previously. I am as 
justly entitled to one, because 1 quit smoking 18 
years ago, and I faithfully promise that I will never 
use the weed again. If I do, I will pay you forthe 
smoker. I have several on hand, so you need be in 
no hurry about sending it W.M. YounNG. 

Nevada, 0., Aug. 23, 1887. 

Friend Y., there has been a little loose- 
ness, I admit, in regard te this matter of 
giving smokers to those who give up tobac- 
co; but as the column is starting a great 
wave in the right direction, it seems to me 
we can not afford to seem to be small in the 
matter. But it is true, some of the friends 
have reveived a smoker for quitting a great 
while ago. By this act they become one of 
the great anti-tobacco band, and swell the 
ranks: for he who puts his name in print 
becomes a worker against the evil. I think, 
however, since you suggest it, that we had 
better sayin the future, that smokers are 


/only for those who give up tobacco because 


of having seen the Tobacco Column. We 
shall always be glad, however, to get testi- 
monials from those giving it up because it 
was injurious to their health. If they have 
been benefited in health by dropping it, they 
wi ought to be willing to help otbers by 
standing up and testifying. 

I need a smoker, and will stop using the weed if 
you will send it to me; and if I ever take another 
chew, or smoke, I will send you the cash. 

E. A. BOAL. 

Berrien Springs, Berrien Co., Mich., Aug. 16, 1887. 

If you will send me a smoker I will quit chewing 
tobacco, or using it in any form; and if I fail I will 
pay you for the same. M. R. W. PERRY. 

Goodman, N. C., Aug. 9, 1887. 


I have quit using tobacco. If you will send me 
a smoker I will pay you for it if I ever use the weed 
again. T. L. CASE. 

Lebanon, Mo., Aug. 13, 1887. 


Below I give you the names of three friends who 
have quit the use of tobacco through the influence 
“ “LEANINGS and my persuasion, and I ask for a 

_ «er for each. If they use tobacco again I will 
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see that they pay for the smokers. They are Willie | 

Weisenhunt, George Book, T. D. Page. If it is | 

against the rules, or any thing wrong, I do not wish 

it. W. W. ADDISON. 
Bumpus, IIl., Aug. 9, 1887. 


I shall make up my mind to drop the use of to- 
bacco, if you will send ine a smoker; and if | ever 
commence to use it again I will pay for two smo- 
kers. LONZO MOSES. 

Loretto, Minn., Aug. 3, 1887. 
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Our OWN APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 











THOMAS WILLIAM COWAN. 


HE editorial in reference to Mr. Thom- 
as William Cowan. editor of the Brit- | 
ish Bee Journal, had hardly appeared 
in last GLEANINGS before the follow- 
ing card from Prof. Cook announced 
a proposed visit from Mr. and Mrs. Cowan: 
My dear Mr. Root :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Cowan arrived last Friday. They 
will leave here for your place some time next week. 
They are delightful people. Lam enjoying them 
immensely. IT am sure you will. Mr. C. is a very 
modest man, and yet I doubt if there is a man in the 
whole world who has such a literary culture in re- | 
gard to bees. He reads most of the modern lan- 
guages, which gives him a vast advantage. You 
may look for a treat. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Aug. 30, 1887. 

Knowing that Mr. Cowan had made the) 
study of foul brood, as seen under the mi- 
croscope, a special study, I felt quite anx- 
ious to see him. Accordingly, having re- 
ceived a card from our distinguished visitor 
announcing the exact date when he would 
be here, I went over to the train, accompan- 
ied by Huber, followed shortly afterward by 
* his pa.”’ ‘** How will you know the gen- 
tleman when he steps off the car?’’ asked 
the eldest of the three Roots. ‘*‘ Know him!” 
I rejoined, ** I feel sure I shall be able to 
pick him out, for I have seen a fine portrait 
engraving of him in the Deutsche Illustrierte 
Bienenzeitung, edited by C.J. H. Graven- 
horst.’”’ Nothing further was said. Finally | 
the train arrived, and, sure enough, I saw 
our friend step on to the platform, accom- | 
penne by his wife. I did feel some little 
1esitancy in addressing by name one whom | 
[had never seen; but when I saw a large | 
box, perhaps two feet high, and about a foot 
square (which I took for granted contained | 
the large microscope). [ stepped forward, 
and, touching the shoulder of the possessor | 
of said box, said, ‘‘ Mr. Cowan, I am very 
happy to meet you.” I then met Mrs. C. [| 
immediately informed them who your hum- 
ble servant was, and then introduced them. 
to the eldest and youngest Root. Together 
we started for the paternal mansion. That 
evening we discussed American and British 
apiculture. 

Perhaps before we proceed further it may 
be pertinent to tell our readers more exactly 
who Mr. Cowan is. First of all, I will say | 
that the whole Root family concurs heartily | 
in all that Prof. Cook says in his card as | 











| It is a binocular, after the 


above. After a little talk and personal ac- 
y serge? gic one can not help a 
that the editor of the British Bee Journal 


has rare abilities. He is acquainted with 
almost every thing that has been written on 
| bees, whether of the present or of the past. 


He is the possessor of one of the largest li- 


| braries exclusively on bees, in the world, 


some of the volumes being very old.* As he 
is able to speak in many of the modern lan- 
guages, this library is something more to 
1im than mere curiosity. He is well ac- 
quainted with the scientific investigations 
of the past pertaining to bees, and. guided 
by this, he is the better able to direct his 
own investigations. Aside from the field of 
microscopy, to which Mr. Cowan has given 
so many years of careful study, he has de- 
voted considerable attention to geology and 
botany ; in fact, we found it was quite diffi- 
cult to find a plant of any kind that he did 
not know the name of. 

In consequence of the senior editor’s ina- 
bility, resulting from ill health and the 
press of business, to entertain visitors, how- 
ever distinguished they may be, I devoted 
my whole time to Mr. Cowan, for I felt that 
the opportunity was too rare to lose any of 
the advantages which I might obtain from 
his company; therefore I was with him the 


| greater part of two days and two evenings. 


As the subject of microscopy used to be one 
of my favorite pastimes, I now felt the old 
enthusiasm well up as I began to talk with 


_aman who had spent more or less of forty 
_ years in this interesting study. According- 


ly, the next day he was solicited to show us 
his microscope and microscopic — slides. 
When brother Jones, of the Canadian Bee 
Journal, stated that Mr. Cowan was the pos- 
sessor of one of the finest, best, and most 


/expensive microscopes in the world, I felt 


somewhat doubtful as to whether the Cana- 
dian editor was fully competent to. decide 
what a good microscope is; but when our 
visitor drew his instrument from its box, 
and showed me the accessories, | was doubt- 
ful no more. 

It may be interesting to some who have a 
partial acquaintance with the subject of mi- 
croscopy, to describe rer his instrument. 

3eck pattern. It 


| has a coarse and fine adjustment, substage, 
| and a mechanical arrangement for moving 


the slides. It has several of the best eye- 
pieces. In addition to these there is a nice 
assortment of the very finest objectives that 
can be obtained anywhere in the world—a 3- 
inch, l-inch. §, }, 4, 4, “2, and 4,. I presume 
that none of these latter could be obtained 
for much less than fifty or one hundred dol- 
lars in this country. More than this, he had 
a spot-lens. parabolic reflector, condenser, 
and polariscope. The whole instrument, 
iantoding the accessories, would probably 
cost from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
dollars. As one views the microscope, and 
admires its beauty. he is greatly astonished 
to learn that the whole microscope, except- 
ing the lenses wus made by Mr. Cowan him- 
self. I should judge that, if he were able to 


* In order to give our readers an idea of Mr. Cow- 
an's investigations in bee-lore, we would ask them 
to read an article from his pen, on page 446, 1884, 
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make such a beautiful instrument, it would 
not tax him very hard to be able to make 
the lenses. No one less than a mechanic of 
the highest order could execute such a piece 
of work. 

The second evening, Mr. C. drew out his 
microscope and his collection of objects, 
nearly all of them mounted specimens of the 
different parts of the bee. I thought I knew 
something of the anatomical structure of 
our pets, and I thought my lenses and ap- 
paratus were quite sufficient for showing 
clearly their t:ssues and their structure; 
but when I looked at the same specimens 
prepared by himself, with the light from the 
parabolic reflector, | must confess that I 
never saw any thing quite so beautiful; so 
distinct. and so well defined. The most 
minute portions of the bee could be viewed 
as easily as you would trace and examine 
minutely the structure of your hand. At 
the time we had our Microscopical Society 
here in Medina, my instrument was counted 
one of the best: but when I viewed the same 
objects through my lenses — well. | just 
wanted a better microscope, to putit mildly. 

Perhaps all this microscopic talk is not so 
interesting to our readers who have never 
had a taste for such things, or even an op- 
portunity had they desired it. and so I will 
hasten to the microscopical appearance of 
foul brood. 

BACILLUS ALVEIL: IS THE FOUL BROOD OF 
AMERICA DIFFERENT IN ANY PAR- 
TICULAR FROM THE FOUL 
BROOD OF EUROPE? 

Inasmuch as some authorities disagree as 
to the real nature of foul brood, its source, 
and method of cure, it has been suggested a 
number of times that thefoul brood of Amer- 
ica may be somewhat different from that 
which is foundin Europe. Again, itis assert- 
ed that there is a mild and a malignant form 
of the disease, and that apiaries may be at- 
tacked by one or the other, or both. From 
the descriptions which I have read, and the 
symptoms which I have compared of foul 
brood as found in the different countries, I 
have been loth to believe that there are 
several phases of the disease. On _ the 
contrary, I felt pretty tolerably certain 
that there was only one kind of foul brood, 
and that that kind was as malignant as any 
one could possibly expect. 

One of the things which I was very anx- 
ious to see under Mr. Cowan’s microscope 
was the bacillus alvei, the scientific name 
for the germs of foul brood. I was particu- 
larly desirous of seeing the microscopic 
germs of the disease as it is in our own api- 
ary, with a view of determining whether it 
was similar or dissimilar from the bacillus 
alvei of Europe. We first examined some 
ar gn slides which Mr. Cowan brought 
with him—a ,',-inch objective being used for 
the purpose. After having battled with this 
microscopic enemy for so long, and never 
having seen the actual thing itself, it was 
with no little degree of pleasure that I 
looked at the thing which has been tatked 
about so much and so much discussed. Had 


I been working by myself with all the nec- 
essary apparatus, [should not have been at 
all certain ; but with Mr. Cowan right {there 





to tell me that what I was looking at was 
really the bacillus alvei, | felt satisfied, in- 
tensely so, for once in my life. Perhaps 
some of the readers may imagine that these 
germs possess form—have legs, eyes, and all 
that sort of thing. If they do, I must say 
they ure very greatly mistaken. On the 
contrary, the bacillei have the appearance 
of a lot of miniature walking-sticks lying to- 
gether here and there in the field of view. 
When I say * miniature,” I mean they were 
small, or appeared small, even when magni- 
fied 5000 diameters. In the field of the mi- 
croscope, at this power, as nearly as I could 
recollect. they oe to be about an 
eighth of an inch long, and about as large 
around as a human hair. Iam sorry we 
have not a good engraving representing 
them, but we hope before many days to give 
our readers a view of these peculiar * ani- 
miles.”” Having examined the bacillus alvei 
of Europe to my heart’s content, I hunted 
up a frame of foul brood, placed it in a close 
box. and presented it to Mr. Cowan. He 
examined the frame as well as the maturat- 
ed mass in the cells, and pronounced it to 
be the same as he had seen and experienced 
in his own apiary, as well as in the apiaries 
of others. _ 

For the benefit of our readers interested 
in microscopy, I will give Mr. Cowan’s mo- 
dus operandi of preparing a specimen of 
foul brood, to be examined under the micro- 
scope. 

He first called for a clean slide la slip of 
glass one inch by three inches). and also for 
a very thin cover glass, as thin as_ this pa- 
per. These I supplied him with. He then 
dipped the point of his penknife into a dis- 
eased cell, drew it out, and placed it in the 
center of the glass slide. After spreading it 
he placed the glass cover over it and pressed 
it gently, in order to get all the excess of 
matter out at the sides. To make the bacil- 
lus alvei show more plainly, he next placed 
a drop of aniline ink at the edge of the cov- 
ered glass—an operation called ** staining.” 
The ink, by capillary attraction, soon 
spread all through under the cover glass. 

he specimen as thus prepared was placed 
under his ,', immersion lens. Examination 
showed that the germs which we saw were 
bacillus alvei, exactly like those we had just 
seen in a prepared specimen of foul brood 
from Europe. Mr. Cowan then prepared 
other slides in the manner I have described, 
and in all cases the bacillus alvei were seen. 

I can scarcely think there is any possible 
doubt but that we have the very same foul 
brood that is found in Europe; and all the 
talk that we have had, to the effect that we 
have one form of foul brood and the Euro- 
peans another, is nonsense. 

GOOD-BY ! 
Before closing, there are many more things 
I should like to say about Mr. Cowan and 
his visit. I will say this much, however: 
For one possessed of so many attainments, 
he isexceedingly modest. I don’t recollect that 
he referred to himself or to his accomplish- 
ments, except in answer to direct questions ; 
and even then he said as little as Yankee in- 
quisitiveness would permit. 
Just as he was stepping aboard the train, 
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after having spent two ‘days with us, I said 
to him, “I presume you would have no ob- 

jection to my writing this visit up for the 
columns of GLEANINGs.” 

He hesitated somewhat, and finally seid: 
with a pleasant smile on his face.‘ No, if 
you don’t indulge in American taffy.’ 

* All right,’ said I, and the train pulled | 
out as T bade him good- by. [f, indeed, 
have indulged in that truly American arti- 
cle. I sincerely crave his pardon ; but I have 
stated only what I think all our subscribers 
ought to know. 
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Forgetting those things which are behind. and reaching forth | 


unto those things which are before. 1 press toward the mark 
for the en of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.--PHIL- 
IPPIANS 3: 13, 14. 











CITY COUNCILS VS. BEES. 
A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following: 


Our city council has ordered our bees removed out of the cor- 
poration by Oct. 30. What would you do about itt 
Connersville, Ind., Sept. 3, 1887. J. H. TATMAN. 


Friend T., you can probably do nothing by your- 
self; but if you look.on p. 578 of our last issue you 
will netice what the Bee-Keepers’ Union succeeded 
in doing under similar circumstances at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. I would advise you to write to Mr. Newman, 
the manager, for further instructions. 


PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE ; PETER HENDERSON’S | 


NEW REVISION OF THE ABOVE BOOK. 
Ir has been quite atreat for me to go through 
the above book, comparing the revised edition with 
the old one. The author has carefully gone over 


erence. Of course, all we can do is to send them an 
estimate with a printed slip, saying we must have 
either cash or reference, etc. Now, a good many 
people write back that they huve as good a right to 
say they don’t know us as we have to say we don’t 
know them. And at first thought, many, especially 
| those young in business, might say there is justice 
| in saying they have just as good a right to ask 
| for goods in advance as we have to ask for cash in 
| advance. To all such we beg to suggest that busi- 
| ness men keep records that inform them ata glance 
who owns property, and who is entitled to credit, 
and who is not. These records tell, furthermore, 
| what a man’s habits are, therefore any one can as- 
certain at any bank whether it is safe to send mon- 
ey to A. I. Root or not, and the same with other 
business institutions. But the reverse of this is not 
true. Those who seek credit without reference or 
explanation, as a rule are not quoted anywhere, 
und we have no means of ascertaining what their 
habits may be, or whether they own sufficient prop- 
erty to be responsible for their contracts and agree- 
ments. Do you not see the difference? 











SPECIAL NOVICES. 


CALIFORNIA SAGE HONEY. 
ALTHOUGH we are still out of clover and bass- 
| wood extracted honey, we have about 10,000 pounds 
| of California sage honey, in 60-pound cans, two cans 


¥ inacase. If this continues to go off as rapidly as 


| it has done the past few weeks, we shall soon be out 

of this also. Our oe price of this is 8 cents per 
| pound in original cases; single - can lot, 84 cents 
per pound. In packages smaller than 60-pound can, 
10 cents per pound, can included. These quotations 
take the place of all others previously made. Sam- 
ples of this noney free on application. 


WANTED—BASSWOOD AND CLOVER HONEY. 


Our offer in our lust issue, of 7 cts. for basswood 
| and 8 cts. for cluver, has not yet brought us any 
honey, therefore we now offer one cent more. In 
other words, we will pay 8 cts. for a good article of 
basswood honey, and 9 for clover honey, delivered 
here. I am not sure, however, that we shall get 
| any at this price; in fact, I rather hope we shall 


| not, for I am pleased to see the price going up to a 


every line and every sentence; and not only has con- | 


siderable new matter been added, but every change 
that recent developments have required has been 
carefully made. Sometimes a single word is in- 
serted, sometimes a single word is changed, and, 
again, a whole sentence or paragraph. Some 
chapters that were in the back part of the book, 
which always seemed to me should have been in 
the fore part, are put where they ought to be. It 
is a great deal of work to do this, as any one who 
has tried it can testify. The price is still $150, 
postpaid, as heretofore. We can mail it on applica- 
tion. 


SENDING GOODS WITHOUT CASH, TO ENTIRE 
STRANGERS. 
I SUPPOSE that most of the friends, of course, are 


paying figure for our bee-friends. We propose, 
nevertheless, increasing our offer one cent ata 
time in each issue, until we get some. In this way 
we shall ascertain just what extracted honey is now 
worth, letting demand and supply fix the price. 











WILL give about three hundred dollars’ worth 
of bees and bee-fixtures for a No. one buggy- 

horse. Sagres for particulars, 

S. C. KIRKPATRICK, Hodgenville, Ky. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE ard RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3ttba 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


Ten full colonies of hybrid bees on 8 Simplicity 
metal-cornered reversible frames. Shipping-cases 
will answer for temporary hives. Bees are in fine 





‘condition. Fire dollars a colony on board cars. 
| Will exchange for a Barnes foot-power saw with at- 


aware that no sound business man is in the habit of | 


doing any thing of the kind; but what I wish to 
consider now is, that there seems to be quite a large 
class of individuals who order goods without saying 
x word about their standing or responsibility, or 
even telling who they are, or giving any sort or ref- 


tachments. J.P. MCELRATH, 
17-18d Asbury, Warren Co., 


LOOK HERE! |! 


A complete hive for comb honey, for pols $1.50. 
Planer-sawed, V-groove sections a specialty. Price 
list free. J. Mi. KINZIE & CO., 
litfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 
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is asserted by hundreds of St and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0O.; Jas. 
Heddon. Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: B. J. Miller & Co.. Nappanee, 
Ind.:C. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis.; Smith & Goodell, 
Rock Falis, Il.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co.,fll.; E. 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street, Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M.J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas: J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E.R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, li.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander. Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Treadwell, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco, McLennan Co., Texas. W. E. Clark, 
Oriskany. N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.. E. F. Sinith, Smyrna, N. Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
J. Stratton, Atwater, O., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for me free, and prise list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, trom as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
3bttd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Mlinois. 

ODD'S HONEY-CANDIES sell well at Fairs — average 

wholesale price, l6c #1b.; retail, 30 cts. Mail sam- 

ples, 25 cts. Honey and BEESWAX wanted on Com- 

mission, by ARTHUR 78, se. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
o- ) 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


MASS.., + BEE-KEEPERs+ CONN. 
—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 


E.R. Newoous, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


200 PEKIN DUCKS. 


A PAIR, OR ANY NUMBER 
$1.00 EACH, BY EXPRESS. 


Pay better than raising chickens; no creek neces- 
sary. Extra large: two-thirds grown; very hardy; 
no trouble to raise. Sutisfaction guaranteed. 


16-18db D. G. WEBSTER, BLAINE, BOONE C0., ILL. 


For Sale! 


16 H. P. UPRIGHT TUBULAR BOILER. 

Complete, with heater, injector, steain and water 

gauges, etc. Price on board cars, $250.00. 12tfdb 
WATTS BROS., Murray, Clearfield Co., Pa. 


W.Z.HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


Has published a neat little book of 45 pages, entitled 
“The Production of Comb Honey.’ Its distinctive 
feature is the thorough manner in which it treats 
of the use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
points are, however, touched upon. For instance, 
it tells how to make the most out of unfinished sec- 
tions, and how to winter bees with the least ex- 

ense, and bring them through to the honey barvest 
n the best possible shape. 

Price of book, 25 cents. 
S. or Canadian. 

Fine Italian Queens, reared from best select- 
ed, tested, imported mother, 75 cts. cach, by return 
mail. 10tfdb 





$2.00 AT 


Stamps taken, either U. 





TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
AT $1.00 EACH, 


Until my surplus stock is exhausted. 


CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


YES, OCTOBER! 


Warranted American-Albino-italian queens, $1.05 


each; 6 for $6.00, selected. September prices, $100 
each; 6 for $500. Order early. No bee-disease 
here. TAR-HEEL APIARIES, 

18d Goldsboro, N.C. 


CHROMO CARDS x ITALIAN QUEENS. 
ITALIAN QUEENS ° CHROMO CARDS. 


Hurrah for the Fair! Did you see our ad. last 
issue? Keep your eye peeled. Don’t bea bat. Get 
out of your old-fogy rut. We have a brilliant cir- 
cular. If you wish to be convinced. cast your line 
this way. J. H. MARTIN, 
16tfa Harttord, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Casb paid for Beeswax. 16tfd 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, tll. 


MUTH'S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIV Es. 
HONE Y-SECTIONS, Ac... &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, UO. 
* Practical Hints to 
ltfdh 


Apply to 


P. 8.—Send l0-cent stamp for 
Ree-Keepers.” 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Root’s 10-inch foundation mill, nearly new, $12.50. 
Barnes combined sawing-macbine, as good as new, 
$25.00. Cost $40.00. THOS. BALCOMB, 
18d Trenton, Clinton Co., Il. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


ye You need this pamphlet, and my 
free Bce and Supply Circular. Root’s Fdn. 

Mill, 10-inch, good as new, $18.00. 18tfdb 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETATI.. Seeadvertisement in another column. 


Costa less than 2 cents per weck. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES CO., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTABIO, CAN. 

D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American, 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Darke Co. Union Bee-Keepers’ Society will hold its next 
meeting at Arcanum, O., on Friday, Oct. 28, 1887. J. A. ROE. 





The presence of all interested is earnestly requested at a 
meeting of the Northern Ohio Keepers’ Association, in the 
Town Hall, Wellington, on Saturday, Oct. 8, 1887. 

H. W. MINNs, Sec. 


The Pan-Handle Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting Oct. 26 and 27, 1887, in the K. of P. Hall, No. 1138 Main 
St.. Wheeling, W. Va. All bee-keepers are invited. 

Blaine, O. W.L. KINSEY, Sec. 


The North-American Bee-Keepers’ Society and the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in joint convention at 
the Commercial Hotel. corner of ke sarborn Streets. 
Cuteay, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Nov. 16, 17, and 
18, 1887. Arrangements have been made with the hotel. for 
back room, one , two persons. $1.75 per day, each; front 
room, $2.00 per day, each person. This date occurs during the 
second week of the Fat-Stock Show, when excursion rates will 
be very low. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The wheelbarrow is a dandy, and bas saved Us & 
Co. many a backache, and will have paid for itself 
by the time snow flies next winter. P. SUTTON. 

Exeter, Pa., Aug. 29, 1887. 




















inclosed find postoffice order for three dollars, for 
which please send us one crate of Clark smokers. 
They are the best that have ever come to this coun- 


bs JOHN PYPER. 
ephi, Utah, July 18, 1887. 

Inclosed find $1.00, due for GLEANINGS, the best 
bee-journal published. Yes, I must have it. I 
can't well get along without it. J.J. DARDEN. 

Giddings, Texas, Sept. 15, 1887. 


THAT LITTLE AD. 


_ Friend Root:—I will send you pay for my adver- 
tisement that was inserted in ({LEANINGS, Aug. 15, 
in Exchange Column. It has given me more cor- 
respondence than I can answer. Letters poured in 
from Florida, all the way to Wisconsin, except from 
Kentucky. L. C. CALVERT. 
Poplar Fiat, Ky. 








I will write you afew lines to say that I have 
found GLEANINGS a blessing to me, especially the 

arts headed Myself and My Neighbors, and Our 

omes, and many other good bits of reading that I 
have been pleased more than a dollar's worth with, 
and would not like to be without it. 

Burnt Mills, Md., June 14, 1887. J. HAMILTON. 


THAT IMPORTED QUEEN. 

The imported queen you sent is a‘ daisy,’’ and 
is doing her work with the best of them. I had no 
trouble with her. She was laying in three days 
after I put herin the hive. Well, friend Root, you 
can imagine how proud I am of her, and I shall do 
my best to winter her and all the rest of them. 

: Dr. L. L, Loomis. 

Pemberville, Wood Co., O., Sept- 23, 1887. 





THE CLARK SMOKER AND SAWDUST FUEL. 
The Clark smoker works admirably with the shav- 
ings-like sawdust we getin making the white-pop- 
lar sections. Dr. G. L. TINKER. 
New Philadelphia, O., June 21, 1887. 


T have been sending you little orders ever since 
1882. The goods have reached us always by the 
time the invoice did, and often before. Your goods 
have always been as good or better than you rep- 
resented them, for which I thank you very much. 

JOHN J. MATTHEWS. 

Antimony City, Sevier Co., Ark. 


The bees arrived Tuesday evening. I put them 
in with a weak swarm of black bees. They have 
passed one day of business in their new home, and 
seem to be all right. ‘This has been my first effort 
in this line. If all goes right I shall be glad. | am 
a novice in bee culture, and this is my second sea- 
son. Tread the A BC, and feel stronger and more 
confidence in myeest: S. HOPKINS. 
W. Walworth, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1887. 


THE A B C BOOK NICER THAN EXPECTED. 
(SEE P. 684.) 


Your beautiful A BC book received. I asked for 
& paper-covered one, and you sent a cloth-bound 
one. Surely you speak the truth when you say you 
strive to give a little more than is expected of you; 
for even I, a beggar, got more. I should be 
ashamed to think I asked for the book as I did, if I 
didn’t tell myself that, out of the very first profit I re- 
ceived from those bees, that book shall be paid for. 
I didn’t expect it was half as large or half as nice 
or half as beautiful, any way, and [am very much 
obliged for it until you are better paid. If good 
wishes from a great many friends would only do it, 
I think you might visit your opiery to-morrow 
morning and find alf-trace of foul brood had left it 
forever; but trouble will come, and usually for 
some good, but it is hard to believe it so. 

Mrs. C. PENNINGTON. 


Cottage Grove, Minn., Aug. 22, 1887. 


PLEASED ; OUR MODE OF PACKING. 


You will pardon my freedom when I assure you 
that your kind, pleasant, and instructive Home talks 
have made us all quite well acquainted with you. Will 
you kindly permit me to thank you forthe beauti- 
ful bees and the eareful manner of putting them 
up? also for the large handsome queen, whose 
agreeable acqaintance we made to day? Bees went 
to carrying pollen within 90 minutes after being re- 
leased, and are so courteous, gentle, and, apparent- 
ly appreciative of our attentions that I—well, I 
trust you will not think me idolatrous if 1 confess 
to having fallen in love with them. I fear we shal! 
never be able to cancel all obligations, but hope to 
deserve your confidence always. 

Miss Dopy E. BEAUCHAMP. 

Orange, Tex., Aug. 21, 1887. 

Mr. Root:—Dody forgot, I presume, to tell you 
that the bees went from the express office, 8 miles 
on horseback, and the rest of the distance, 17 miles, 
on a small sail-boat, against a stiff breeze and heavy 
sea, and still seemed as if able to continue the 
voyage to Central America, if so required. Ten- 
nie, too, says thank you. Ifthe bees die, it will be 
from overnursing. W.A. J. BEAUCHAMP, 

Orange, Tex., Aug. 21, 1887. 








THE WINTER CARE OF HORSES 
AND CATTLE. 


THE MOST HUMANE AND PROFIT- 
ABLE TREATMENT. 


By TT. B. TERRY. 


Although the book is mainly in regard to the win- 
ter care of horses and cattle, it touches on almost 
every thing connected with successful farming— 
shelter, comfort, feeding, exercise, kindness, differ- 
ent sorts of feed, with a full treatise on the most 
economical way of saving manure. A full descrip- 
tion of Terry’s mode! barn is also given. 

Price 40 cts.; by mail, 43 cts. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Obio. 
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CITY MARKETS. 

Boston.— Honey. — Fair demand: retail buyers 
think price too high, and buy small. Our market 
has béen brought into notice so of late by our high 
quotations, we thought best to writu you and ex- 
plain our position. With the short crop, we saw no 
reason why we could not sell to the jobbing trade 
ut 20c, and to retail trade at 22c, und have sold 
nothing of fancy quality less than 20c this season. 
We have received a good many letters from all 
parts of the country, saying if we could get the 
peoes we quoted, the writers would send us their 

oney; but we have written them that it was not 
advisable for us to have avy more just now, as, if 
we should have it all come here, we should have to 
sellatiic. Our advice to all is, not to hurry your 
honey to market. There can be none made until 
next season, and it will be all wanted at good prices 
before then. 

Our neighbors are offering good one-pound sec- 
tions at 18c, and it may be that it will be lower, so 
our quotations should be 18@20c for 1-lb. sections; 
17@18 for 2-lbs. Extracted, 7@¥c. 

BuUAKE & RIPLEY, 

Sept. 21. 57 Chatham 8t., Boston, Mass. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—The demand is very good 
for extracted honey from manufacturers, who buy 
Southern honey principally. Only a few of our 
customers buy clover or other varieties, to suit 
their own flavor, for manufacturing purposes. 
‘There is also a very good demand for clover honey, 
in square glass jars, from the jobbing trade. Ex- 
tracted honey brings 3'.@i7e per 1b. on arrival, ac- 
cording to quality. There is no new comb honey in 
our city, consequentiy we can't sell any, and it 
seems to be folly to make quotations. But we be- 
lieve that x choice article of comb honey would 
bring 18@20c per |b.in a jobbing way at present. 
This is more than it will bring abont Christmas, if 
our experience of former years is a criterion to go 
by. You editors are wrong to advise our friends to 
hold on for higher prices. If we are wrong, let us 
know, please, in due time, and we shall acknowledge 
our error. 

Beeswaz is in good demand, and bring's 20@22e per 
Ib. on arrival for good to choice yellow. 

Caas. F. MutTH & Son, 

Sept. 20. Cincinnati, O. 





St. Louts.—Honey.—We akeed choice comb L@ 

l4c; latter is for choice white clover in goud condi- 

tion. Strained, in bbis.. 4@4\%4 cts. Extra fancy, of 

bright color and in No. 1 packages, 4 cent advance 

on above. Extracted, in bbls., 44@5% ets.; in cans, 
“%@7 cts. 

Beeswax, 20% cts. for prime. 

Market very firm at above prices. Owing to the 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for a 
still further advance in prices. 

Sept. 22. D. G. Tutt & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The market was never in a 
better state than at present; every lotis taken up 
promptly on arrival, at 18c for best white 1-lb. un- 
glassed sections; 14@16 for 1% and 2]bs. Second 
grade and dark is not so active at 8@12c. Extracted 
white clover, 8c. Basswood, 6@7. Beeswax, 25c. 


A. C. KENDEL, 
Sept. 20. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 
ALBANY.—Honey.—Market firm; think partly be- 
cause of the reported short crop; causing a holding 
back, which makes receipts light. So far, we cau- 
tion against holding too much. We quote white, 15 
@20ec; mixed, 12@13: buckwheat, 11@13. Extracted, 
white, 8@10; buckwheat, 6@7c. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 
Sept. 22. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—The market has assumed a 
steady tone, and white comb in one-pound sec- 
tions brings 18 cts. Something fancy, 20c, but 
there does not seem to be much of this grade. Two- 

und sections, I6c. Extracted at 6@8c. Beeswaz, 

R. A. BURNETT, 
161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 





Sept. 20. 
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BEE CULTURE. 


COLUMBUS.—Honey.—The honey market is very 
firm, and none, scarcely, coming in. Parties from 


_ | whom we hear, all speak of the great falling-off in 


| yield, and all are either asking a high figure or un- 
willing to name a price. Others from whom we 
have heard throughout N. Y. State, will not fix a 
— until after their ussociation meetings. We 
ope to be able ere long to name a figure for honey, 
and alsoasclling price. We are wholly unable to 
fill orders sent in, und must decline givmeg prices 
tor awhile. E. CLICKENGER & Co., 
Sept. 21. Columbus, ©. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Our market is bare of 
comb honey, and the demand is good. We look for 
no lower prices, and they may advance two cents at 
4 time. Choice white 2-lb. sections, 16@17¢; dark, 
12@14; choice white 1-lb. sections, 18@20c; dark, 14 
@16; California white 2-lb. sections. 16@17e; 2-lbs., 
extra Cal., 18@15; 2-lbs., Cal., 12@13c. Extracted, 
choice white, 8@10c; dark, 5@7; California white, & 
@9; amber, jc. Beeswax, 21@22c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 
514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 21. 


NEW YorkK.—Honey.—The honey market seems 
unsettled, a8 it is impossible to approximate the 
—t, now held in the country. At present we 

uote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 17@19c; 2 Ibs., 1b@ 
6; fancy buckwheat 1-lb. sections. 12@14; 2 Ibs., 10 
@l2. Off grades, 1 and 2c per ib. less. White ex- 
tracted, 8@¥c; buckwheat, 54.@6; Southern, per 
gallon, 0@ 0c. Beeswax, 22023e. 

McCaun & HTLDRETA BROs., 

Sept. 20. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, N. Y. 

PAHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Fancy new white honey 
isin very limited supply, and far advanced. Inquiry 
is only for 1-lb. sections: of white. Larger sections 
ana dark goods are nominal as yet. We quote: New 
white clover, 18@20c; buckwheat, 144@16. Becswar 
is in tair demand; prime yellow, 23@25c; medium 
and dark, 18@20; white (none offered) higher. 

PANCOAS'? & GRIFFITHS, 

Sept. 21. 122 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sr. Lov1s.—Honey.—Honey is scarce iv our city— 
very little coming in, and stock so far is poor. 
Comb, choice, white clover, l-lb. sections, M4@lie: 
fair stock, 10@12; low grade, 8@9. Extracted, white 
clover, cans, 7@8; fair, 6@6%: Southern, bbis., 4@5e. 
Beeswax, 20@21c. W.B. WeEstcortr & Co., 

Sept. 23. 108 & 110 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 





NEw York.—Honey.—Our market for honey is 
unchanged, with a good demand. 
Sept. 21. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 
122 Water St., New York. 


DETROIT.— Honey. Best white comb, in 1-Ib. sec- 
tions, 16@18ce. Beeswar, 23e. M. H. Hunt. 
Sept. 21. Bell Branch, Mich. 


For SALeE.--Extracted white-clover honey in 120- 
Ib. kegs, net, 10c. M. IsBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


FoR SALE,.—700 lbs. extracted basswood honey, 
for $75.00 in 100-lb. cans. Also 600 lbs. of box honey 
at 18e per |b. (100 lbs. of it in 1-lb. boxes); or the lot 
for $180.00, crated and delivered on cars here free. 
The above lot is No. 1 honey, and well ripened. 

F. M. Wricat, Enosburg, Franklin Co., Vt. 


FOR SALE.—200 lbs. buckwheat and fall honey, in 
1-pound boxes. If there are any who want this class 
of honey, will they please write me what it is worth 
to them? Wa. VANAUKEN, 

Woodville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

WANTED.—To purchase from one to five thousand 
' pounds choice white-clover honey in one-pound 
sections. Crates to average about 25 Ibs. each. 

- T. CARSON & CO., 


15-204 325 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 











FOR SALE Rubber - stamp apparatus cheap; 
* size 4x6. Send for os a, ean and 

pre to FOSTORIA RUBBER-STAMP CO., 

9a Fostoria, OHLO. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 














